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Our Special Contributors. , — 
; /transported to America, made the first sett'ement 


GE O} ‘at Plymouth.” 

— | It is at this point that Mr. Evarts begins his an- 
Tus is the appropriate title of the recent oration | alysis, as “the true point at which to observe what 
by William M. Evarts, delivered before the New- | were the important elements and qualities both in 
England Society of the City of New-York, in cele- | the individual characters of these men, and in the 
bration of the Two Hundred and Thirty-fourth | solemn and intimate bond of connection that held 
Anniversary of the Landing at Plymouth. It is | them together ;—in reference always to their fitness 
truly an admirable production. There is a Doric | oy unfitness as a vehicle for the transfer of the re- 
simplicity and grandeur in it, growing not merely | ligion and civilization of the old to the new world, 
out of the stuff, the noblest a man could well have | and in reference also to the nature of the institu- 
to exercise his art upon, but also the manner of | tions of which they were suited to become the 
We have never seen a happier analy- | founders.” Two important points are named : first, 
Nothing ex- | that these men were drawn from the bosom of the 
| English people, having all the independence which 
belongs to intelligent and laborious industry; in 
the main a rural agricultural people, and of the 
sober, reflective, self-dependent temper which such 
pursuits cherish. And second, they had all the in- 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PILGRIMS. 


working it. 
gis of the character of the Puritans. 
tenuated, nothing exaggerated, nothing heightened 
by rhetoric or ornament for ¢ffect, nothing labored 
beyond the severe truth and sublimity in the sub- 
ject, but a quiet, discerning, discriminating, most 


just and accurate delineation of traits and elements, 

constituting a picture which no man could have | gtruction and experience in personal rights and 
drawn, but one possessing a mind most happily (their enjoyment, which, even at that day, distin- 
trained, and a heart to appreciate what is highest | guished the condition of Englishmen. 


and noblest in history, humanity, and piety. 











“But the traits which most command our atten- 
tion, both from intrinsic dignity, and the absorbing 
influence on Yheir conduct, are the depth of their 
| religious convictions, the purity of their religious 
| sentiments, and the fervor of their Christian faith, 

; “If our Puritan forefathers in civil station and 
| worldly estate, ranked among the common people of 
| England, the disdain of courtiers and the scorn of 
and idiomatic beauty of style, nobleness of senti- | prelates, they seemed to themselves children of a 
ment, depth of fieling, and while the hand is so | nobler lineage, and consecrated of an eld r priest 
truthful in the poftrait, a glow of filial admiration bres than those who despised them. To them re- 

igion and ifs laws of worth and dignity were not 
only realities, but the sole realities; Christianity 
was not only true, but its spirit and its precepts 
were the all-sufficient guide and rule of life; God 


There are in this production the marks and fruits | 
of eminent legal ability, and a habit of investigation 


beneath the surface; we have the dignity, decision, 
and compact logical conclusions of a masterly judi- 
cial opinion, most carefully constructed, most se- 


verely wrought out. And yet there is great ease | 


in view of an original that needs no flattering 


touches, but will bear to be with such rigid discrim- 


ination thrown upon the canvas; that requires, in- 


- . | at verad teh } wel = > 
deed, a combination of acuteness with cqmprehen- | they not only revered, with a distant awe, as the 

: aE Re : . | Creator of the world and the Ruler of events, but 
siveness, of critical logic with the passion of genius, 


in the boldness of a filial adoption confided io him 
jas the Father of their spirits, the watchful Pro- 
It is a somewhat perilous | tector of their daily walk; wealth in earthly pos- 
task, after such brilliant and pathetic tracery of the | sessions, power in t mporal sway, they counted as 
hervism, the sufferings, and the achievements of the | nothing beside the riches and the glories of the 


in order to grapple justly with the subject, in order 
not to fall beneath it. 


social unit, made up and fitly framed together in| brilliant earth. Are these the January leaves, is 
| England, and thus as an aggregate and perfect whole | 


this the winter efflorescence of shrub and tree? 
You can scarcely look for the exceeding brightvess. 
Trees stand up against the clear, gray sky, brown 
and white in contrast, as if each trunk, and bough, 
and branch, and twig had been coated with ermine, 
or with white moss. There is an exquisite airiness 
and lightness in the masses of gpow on trees and 
fences when seen just as the storm left them. The 
wind or sun soon disenchants the magic scene. 

Already snow-birds are fluttering for a foothold, 
and showering down the frosty dust from the twigs. 
The hens, and their uplifted lords, are beginning to 
wade with dainty steps through the chilly wool. 
Boys are aglee with sleds; men are out with 
shovels, and dames with brooms. Bells begin to 
ring along the highway, and heavy oxen with 
craunching sleds are wending toward the woods for 
the winter’s supply of fuel. Tne school-house is 
open, and a roasting hot fire rages in the box 
stoves. Little boys are crying with chilblains, and 
| little girls are comforting them with the assurance 
| that it will stop aching pretty soon, and the boys 
seem unwilling to stop crying till then. Big boys 
are shaking their coats, and stamping off the 
snow, which peels easily from sleek blackballed 
boots or shoes burnished with tallow. Out of doors 
the snovw-balls are flying, and every body laughs 
but the one that’s hit. Down go the wrestlers. 
The big ones “rub” the little ones; the little ones 
in turn “rub” the smaller ones. The passers-by 
are pelted ; and many a lazy horse has motives of 
speed applied to his lank barre), 
master must be mortal, and take his lot; for 
many ‘ accident” snow-balls plump into his breast 
and upon his back before the rogues wil! believe 
that it is the school-master ! 

But days go by. The snow drifts. 
banked up ten feet high. Hills are broken into 
a “coast” for boys’ sleds. They slide and pull up 
again, and toil on in their slippery pleasure. They 
tumble over, and turn over; they break down, or 








Fences are 


Even the school- | 
| Rome. 


Puritans by a mind like Mr. Choate’s, to undertake 
a legal scrutiny and judgment sustaining all the 
feeling produced by his extraordinary eloquence. 
Yet Mr. Evarts has done this; nor is there any 
thing finer, in the whole array of essays, orations, 
and historic chapters on the memory of the Puri- 
tans, than his survey of their great qualities, and of 
the magnificent heritage they have left to us, with 
the responsibility of transmitting it to our descend- 
ant:. We have no hesitation in saying that this 
production is worthy of being read and pondered, 


over, and over, and over again; we would rejoice to | 


have it studied by all the young men in our coun- 
try 


it is a beautiful morsel of concise Latin eulogy, 





i were the enemies of their souls, the encounters to 


smash up; they run into each other, or run races, 
in all the moods and experiences of rugged frolic. 
Then comes the digging of chambers in the deep 
drifts—room upon room, water being dashed on 
over night to freeze the snow walls into solid ice. 
Forts also are bulit, and huge balls of snow rolled 
up, till the little hands can roll the mass no longer. 
But do not think that the steady fall of snow 
them most formidable were with the great adversary, brought any such pleasing visions to our mind, It 
the evils they feared were the frailty and the wick-| 1,44 rather visions of blocked-up railways, dis- 
edness of their own natures, the victories they aim- | 4 trai angie Seed seated 
ed at were over temptation and sin, the conquest | @™ranged trains, discontended passengers, a)point- 
they strove for was over their own spirits. ments missed; for we were to start the next day 
“Tn an age when faith has grown colder, when | for Utica and Watertown. 
religion is much less a matter of public and general 
thought, when outward and ostensible enterprises 
for tbe moral and spiri{ual advancement of man at- 


spiritual kingdom; the pride of life, the pleasures 
of sense, all pomp and magnificence, seemed but 
dust and ashes to the substantial joys and effulgent 
splendors of the spiritual life. Not less was the 
indifference to the toils and hardships, the suffer- 
ings, privations and afflictions of the present time, 
begotten by the high hopes and sure rewards of 
their vivid faith. The enemics that they dreaded 





Our trip was not impeded, going; but, as the 
storm continued, we were sadly delayed in return- 


most justly applied, which Mr. Evarts has prefixed 


purely worldly pursuits, these elevations of spirit 
to this publication. 


| seem, to many, inconsistent with the calm and sober 
‘ , , ‘ rfor ‘@ > whict F , " 1 
guisguam laudando, nec vituperando quisqguam no- | performan e of duty which marked the conduct of 
: ese men 
a2” Their clorv is +} ‘ ‘ , isi z . 
ours, The ir glory is such that no man by praising | of a vulgar fanaticism, others pardon them as the 
can increase it, and no man by censuring can dimin- extravagancies of a generous enthusiasm, but we 
ish it, “Of every worthy stock,” says Mr. Evarts, | acknowledge them as an essential element in the 
° jes whi re ate 2NCi¢ 
“the not degenerate sons cherish the names of those | 98e"cles which were to operate great social and 
i 1 ! thentic Ii ther? thei | political revolutions at home, and found and buitd 
IN Y DV g authe e lineage vy v > > = 
rom whom, by an au ogy i neage, me i e their | ipa great nation abroad.” 
honorable With zealous affection and a | . s , : ? 
: . , ‘ {| Weshall recur again to some other clemefits in 
pious reverence they explore all sources of know- | |. ’ ° : 
‘ Aaa : . | this analysis, and to some of the lessons impressed 
ledge respecting their lives, their characters, their | : E : ‘ : 
by Mr. Evart’s presentation of the subject. It is 


: . . refreshing to find so hearty, honorable, and manly 
envious, they are yet jealous for a just estimate of | “°° > : eee ee ‘ 
. : : . ; an estimate and acknowledzment of the disinterest- 

the virtue and the power which marked the found. > 


ers of their line; careful that no malign or reckless 


Quorum gloria neque profuit 


de scent, 


motives, their acts. Ina spirit neither arrogant nor | 


| ed, civil, social, heroic and religious character and 
ray. > at ais e s virtues " 
influence shal! distort the record, or obscure the re- | ih os ee of men, whose = a i those 
: F c i appreciate nor imitate them love to 
membrance of their deeds; earnest in the deter- bev = roa = a c ' : . 
ie . slander and deride. Carlyle calicd a certain reviler 
mination that their latest descendants shall lose i tl te . Ps i ii staan teat 
‘ : . . ° of the Puritans Currion lieath; the disposition tha 
nothing of their heritage in these great names in|’ ~~ : a as She may 
oa y > induces some among our own countrymen to fasten 
the course of its descent. Upon the Rock erie . 
on their failings, depreciate their meri's, and deny 


of Plymouth was pressed the first footstep of that as Se i age Na ated 

. F . “os : heir grand and noble quaities, 1s well denominatec 
energetic and creative power in human affairs, which — etl pe: i 5, ; 
: the Carrion instinct C, 


has since overrun the continent, and is stopped in 


SNOW-STORM TRAVELING. 


its sublime progress, if it be stopped at all, only 
with the shores of the all-containing sea, Through 
the actual aspect of the scene of the debarkation, 
made up of wintry sea, and gloomy sky, and bleak Tie sensations with which we are affected by a 
and desolate coast, we see breaking the effulgence | fall of snow depends much upon our position and 
of those moral elements of light and hope which | prospective enterprises. If one is journeying 
have ever since shone with so conspicuous splendor, | across a prairie, no wore terrible thing can befall 
and the spot seems to us the brightest and the warm- | him than the coming on of a driving snow. All 
east on the face of the earth; bright, as the source | landmarks are shut in; all paths are covered; the 
and fountain of those radiant glories of freedom in | air is darkened; the wind pierces the very heart 
whose glad light we live; warm, with the fervent | with chills, and if he have not the good luck to carry 
glow of that beneficent activity which pervades and | a compass, he will soon grow bewildered, and travel 
invigorates the life of this whole nation, which has | about in useless circuits, till he grows numb, slum. 
secured the progress of the past, and forms the bope | berous, and dies, with the storm going on above 
of the future. It is New-England, as she was first | 





him, and heaping him up with snowy burial. Snow 


|tract and absorb whatever activity is spared from | 


Some stigmatize them as the vagaries | 


ing, and obliged to spend a Sabbath at Albany. To 
| have a sudden and unexpected day of absolute rest 
and unresponsibility intercalated in the week, was 
la strange and blessed luxury. 
| A Rive nemsp the SNow-Piow. — Among the 
things which I have atways longed to see, is the 
work of the snow-plow, driven along the covered 
track, and through heaped snows drifted into deep 
cuts. This I have at length seen, 
to Watertown from Cape Vincent, N. Y., wit!. ts 
engines and a snow-pluw. When we reached Pier- 
pont Manor, the conductor kindly acceded to my 
wish to go forward and take a berth with the en- 


The train came 


gineer. I was soon in position. For two divs it 
had been storming. The air was murky —~ 3. 
The snow was descending, nct pea id 


dreamily, but whirled and made wild by tierce 
winds. The forests were laden with snow, and 
their interior looked murky and dreadful as a 
witch’s den. Through such scenes I began my 
ride upon the plow shoving engine. The engineers 
and firemen were coated with snow from head to 
foot, and looked like millers who had never brushed 
i their coats for a generation. The floor on which 
we stood was ice and snow half melted. The wood 
was coated with snow. The locomotive was frost- 
ed all over with snow—wheels, connecting-rods, 
axe!s, and every thing but the boiler and smoke- 
stack. The side and front windows were glaz d 
with crusts of ice, and only through one little spot 
in the window over the boiler could I peer out 
to geta sight of the plow. The track was indis- 
tinguishable. There was nothing to theeye to guide 
the engine in one way more than another. It 
seemed as if we were going across fields and plung- 
ing through forests at random. And this gave 
no mean excitement to the scene, when two pon- 





derous engines were apparently driving us in 


such an outlandish excursion. But their feet were 


four.ded, as she has since been established and built 
up, as she now is,—mother of men, source of great 
ideas, muse of great principles, battle-ground of 
great conilicts,—-that we celebrate in th's commem- 
oration.” 

Mr. Evarts proceeds to analyze the character, the 
principles, the conduct of the first settlers of New- 
England, and to estimate the extent to which they 
have affected our past history, and are to shape our 
future. ‘I know not,” says he, ‘‘ what impressions 
the near examination of the acts and motives of 
the Puritan emigrants may produce upon others, 
but to myself their simple grandeur seems to need 
no aid from vivid coloring or artful exaggeration, 
nor to incur much peri! from imperfect or inadequate 
conceptions. Resting upon the imperishable basis 
of real greatness of soul, their fame no praise can 
brighten and no censure dim.” 

Commencing with the movement of freedom in 
relizion under Wickl.ff, and coming down to the 
fulness of the Reformation under Luther and Zwin- 
gle, Mr. Evarts sketches the progress of civil and 
religious liberty in England, and the rise of the 
party of Purirans there. They were neither sec- 
tarian nor schismatical, but constituted the front of 
the Protestant host in the pending warfare with the 
Church of Rome, with whose superstitions they 
would hold no truce, but refused their adhesion to 
the policy of the crown, and struggled against con- 
fermity. ‘‘To the strenuousness of their resistance 
io this specious compromise of the rights of con- 
science for the peace of the realm, it may well be 
thought, England owes her safety from relapse into 
Popery.” 
tions of the Puritans are traced, and the formation 
of that party among them who boldly pushed the 
questions at issue to their ultimate and legitimate 
solution, seeking no less than, resting upon the Bible, 
to resfore the Constitution of the Christian Church 
to its primitive simplicity, and directing also to civil 
affairs their inquiries into the just limitations of 
might and right in spiritual matters. The Puritan 
congregation from which proceeded the first setue- 
ment of New England, is traced to Scrooby in Not- 
tinghampshire. * With the formation of this Con- 
gregational church commences the history of New- 
England, for this compacted, organized body, this 


The social character, standing, and rela-. 





land escape in the track of the flame which you 


{against snow. 





| windows, and see one of those tlights of snow, in 


is worse than fire. Against fire you can set fire,| sure, and unerringly felt their way along the 


iron road, so that we were held in our courses. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of snow in itsown 
organization, in the gracefulness with which it 
falls, in the curvature of its drift lines, and in the 
curves which it makes when streaming off on either 
side from the plow. It was never long the same. 
If the snow was thin and light, the plow seemed to 
play tenderly with it, hke an artist doing curious 
thisgs for sport, throwing it in exquisite curves, 
that rose and fell, quivered and trembled as they ran. 
Then suddenly strik‘ng a rift that had piled across 
the track, the snow sprung out, as if driven by an 
explosion, twenty and thirty feet, in jets and bolts; 
or like long-stemmed sheaves of snow—what spread 
out fan-like. Instantly, the drift past, the snow 
seemed by an instinct of its own to retract, and 
played again in exquisite curves, that rose and fell 
about our prow. ‘' Now you'll get it,” says the en- 
ginecr, “in that deep cut.” We only saw the first 
dash, as if the plow had struck the banks of snow 
before it could put on its graces, and shot it dis- 
tracted and headlong up and down on either side, like 
spray or flying ashes. It was but asecond. For 
the fine snow rose up round the engine, and cover 
ed it like a mist, and sucking round, poured in upon 
us in sheets and clouds, mingled with the vapor 
of steam, and the smoke which, from impeded 
draft, poured out, filled the engine-room and dark- 
ened it, so that we could not see each other a foot 
distant except as very filmy specters glowering at 
each other. Our engineers had on buffalo coats, 
whose natural hirsuteness was made more shag- 
gy by tags of snow melted into icicles. To sce 
such substantial forms changing back and forth 
every few moments from a clearly, earthly form 
into a spectral lightness, as if they went back and 
forth between body and spirit, was not a little ex- 
citing to the imagination. 

When we struck deep bodies of snow, the engine 
plowed through them laboriously, quivering and 
groaning with the load, but shot forth again nimble 
as a bird the moment the snow grew light. 

Nothing seemed wilder than to be in one of these 
whirling storms of smoke, vapor, and snow. You 
on one ponderous monster, and another roaring 
close behind, fastened together, and looming up 


yourself have kindled. You can not set snow 

Falling snow is beautiful in a forest. It comes 
down wavering among the trees, without a whisper, 
and takes to the ground without the sound of a 
foot-fall. Evergreen trees grow intense in contrasts 
of dark green ruffied with radiant white. Rush 
and tree are powdered and banked up. But not 
the slightest sound is made in all the work which 
fills the woods with winter soil many feet deep. 
But nowhere else is snow so beautiful as when in 
a mansion in the country, bright and warm, full of 
home-joy and quiet. You look out through large 


a still, calm day, as if the air were full of white 
millers, or butterflies, coming down from heaven. 
There is something extremely beautiful in the mo- 
tion of these large flakes of snow. They do not 
make haste, nor plump straight down with a dead 
fall like a whistling rain-drop. They scem to be at 
leisure, and descend with such a quiet, wavering, 
sideway motion, as birds use when about to light. 
You think that you are reading; and so yon are, 
but it is not in the book that lies open before you. 
The silent, dreamy hour passes away, and you have 
not feit it pass. The trees are dressed with snow. 
The long arms of evergreens bend with its weight; 
the rails are doubled, and every post wears a virgin 
crown. The well-sweep, the bucket, the well-curb 
are fleeced over. And still the silent quivering air 
is full of trooping flakes, thousands following to 
take the place of all that fall. The ground is hcap- 
ed, the paths are gone, the road is hidden, the 
fields are levelled, the eaves of buildings jut over, 
and as the day moves on, the fences grow shorter, 
and some sink from sight. All night the heavens 
rain crystal flakes. Yet, that roof on which the 
smallest rain pattered audible music, gives no sound. 
There is no echo in the stroke of snow, until it waxes 
to an avalanche and slips from the mountains. 
Then it fills the air like thunderbolts. 

When the morning comes then comes the sun 
also. The storm has gone back to its northern 
nests to shed its feathers there. The air is still, 
cold, bright. But what a glory rests upon the too 











when the snow mists opened a little, black and 
teriible. It seemed as if you were in a battle. 
There was such energetic action, such irresistible 
power, such darkness and light alternating, and 
such fitful half-lights, which are more exciting to 
the imagination than light or darkness. Thus 
whirled on in the bosom of a storm, you sped across 
the open fields, full of wild, driving snow, you ran 
up to the opening of the black pine and hemlock 
woods, and plunged into their somber mouth as if 
into a cave of darkness, and wrestled your way 
along through their dreary recesses, emerging to 
the cleared field again, with whistles screaming and 
answering each other back and forth from engine 
to engine. For, in the bewildering obscurity, we 
have run past the station, and must choke down 
the excited steeds and rein them back to the depot. 

We think Mazeppa’s ride, lashed to a wild horse 
and rushing through the forests wolf driven, to have 
been rather exciting. If a man in a buffalo hunt, 
by some strange mishap should find himself thrown 
from his horse and mounted on the shaggy back of 
an old, fierce buffalo bull, and go off with a rusb, in 
cloud and dust, among ten thousand tramping fel- 
lows, pursued by yelling Indians,—that, too, would 
be an exciting ride. But neither of these would 
know the highest exhilaration of the chase, until in 
a wild storm, upon a scowling day in January, he 
rides upon a double engine team behind a snow- 
plow, to clear the track of banks and burdens of 
snow. 

Wartixe por tHe Cars.—About 12 we reached 
All the trains on the Central Road were 
behind time, but they were just about to arrive, and 
they were just a-going to arrive for five hours, The 
room in the station-house was soon filled. Ladies 
there were, but in no proportion to the gentlemen. 
They were more patient; at least, outwardly; stay- 
ing in the house was more natural to them. But 
the men were full of calculations—how long before 
the train must arrive now, when it would probably 
be at Syracuse and Buffalo, or Utica and Albany; 
what the chances were for getting to New-York. 
There were seats in the gentlemen’s room for eight, 
and there were from thirty to fifty persons present. 
Some heaped up the indolent mail-bags and sat on 
them. A roll of buffalo robeg behind the door was 
a specialluxury. Some mounted on trunks that had 
accumulated in one corner. Apparently they were 
not soft, as they seemed willing to exchange for the 


buffalo robe whenever it was vacated. Others 
stood about the outrageously hot stove. Every- 


body seemed to be seized with a desire to putin a 
stick, and when it could hold no more, they would 
occasionally open the door, look in, poke and kick 
with their feet to crowd them closer, and so it roar- 
‘dred-hot and terrible as a red dragon. But stout, 
full-blooded men sat about it with great-coats and 
mufflers on, drinking in heat as if they had a sala- 
mander enjoyment of it. The only relief was in the 
frequent opening of the door to let in new-comers, 
They came pushing in with red faces and white 
coats, powdered with snow like a confectioner’s 
cake. The first business of every one, on entering, 
was to ask after the train, to which some gave 


_quizzical ans vers, some peevish and querulous an- 


swers, some downright truth; afew were always 
hopeful, and not a few sat silent and even sullen. 

The next resource of every one seemed to be in 
an attack upon the pop-corn aud apple baskets. It 
was a great day fur the apple-boys. When the sale 
seemed to flag, they would fill up with fresh speci- 
mens, and one of t:em would come rushing in from 
the telegraph oflice— Train only got to Little 
Falls.” ‘Little Falls!” exclaim a score of west- 
ward-going passengers, “it won't be here for an 
hour.” At that they turned disconsolately to the 
apples again. By-and-by, in plumps another boy. 
“Express train only just reached Syracuse; just 
come from telegraph.” This was aclap upon us 
eastward-going passengers—going, but not gone; 
and we sighed, and remarked, and comforted our- 
selves with—apples! 

Men gathered into groups and talked, at first pro- 
duce, then politics, then they told stories as lung as 
their memory he!d out ; and then each would saunter 
up and down the room, with hands in pockets, or 
behind their back. Newspapers, of which*a few 
were present, were read through—advertisements 
and all. One great comfort was in going to the 
tcket-office window and pecring in—for questions 
were out of the question—the ticket-master lying in 
acorner snoozing. At length he got up and shut 
his window. This was a great misfortune. Men 
now would walk up and louk very solemnly at it, as 
if to be sure that it was shut, and then go to the 
door or window asif determined to look cut o! 
something. At last, some one pulled a sliver froin 
the wood and began to whittle. Ina few moments 
another followed suit, and before long half a degen 
were contendedly whittling. Lenviedthem. They 
seemed at last consoled. I envied that fat man in 
the corner, who had sat without winking, certainly 
without a single motion that I could notice, for a full 
hour. He seemed entirely occupied in breathing. 
I envied that old farmer that fell asleep sitting bolt 
upright, but gradually, like an apple raasting before 
a good old-fashioned fire, slept himself down toa 
heap. Ienvied the imperturbable content of that 
plump country-girl who stood before the glass comb- 
ing her hair with a five-toothed comb, and dividing, 
and smoothing, and placing it as if she were in a 
summer afternoon chamber all alone, fixing for a 
visit from her “intended.” The boys were the only 
utterly cheerful and happy set. Their salcs over, 
they amused themselves with all manner of boyish 
tricks. Giving each other a sly nip, giving a chok- 
ing pull at each other's tippet, knocking off each 
other’s caps, or crushing them down over the eyes, 
snapping apple seeds, or throwing cores, and all 
manner of monkey-pranks. 

We read all the show-bills, all railroad placards, 
all the time-tables, all the advertisements, and stu- 
died all the veracious railroad maps, on which rams- 
horn railroads were made to flow on in straig!.t lines 
or very gradual curves, while competing roads 
were laid down in a!l their vicious sinuositics, 

When I said that the boys were the only happy 
ones, I must except the happy old lady in the corner 
with her knitting. She has two younger women by 
her, and the three are talking and working just as 
placidly and contendedly as if in the great kitchen 
at home. Ah! blessed be knitting! Whoever 
saw @ person other than quiet and peaceful that 
knits. If anger breaks out, the knitting is laid 
aside. When the need!es bezin again, you may be 
sure that it is all right within. 

At length the five hours were accomplished ; the 
train came thundering up with a double team of en- 
gines. The crowd poured forth eagerly, and in a 
few moments we were dashing off toward Albany, 
which we reached at ten o'clock Saturday night; 





too late for any train to New-York that night, thus 
escaping a night ride and an article from the Nor 
wic Hraminer about the sin of Saturday night 
violations of Sunday ;—wearisome and sleepy ex- 
periences both would have been, * 
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ELISHA’S MIRACLES. 








Tue first contact between Elisha and the ruling 
mind of the nation is striking. Ahab and Ahaziah 
were dead. Jehoram was onthe throne. War had 
broken out. Moab had refused her tribute of a 
hundred thousand lambs. Jehoram, in league with 
Judah and Edom, was about to chastise his rebellious 
tributary. The allies had marched seven days | 
journey to the borders of the enemy’s land, in the 
wilderness. They were on the brink of destruction 
from drought. 

“ Alas,” exclaimed Jehoram, “that the Lord hath 
called these three kings together to deliver them 
into the hand of Moab!” 

“Ts there not a prophet of Jehovah,” replied 
Jehoshaphat, “that we may inquire of the Lord by | 
him?” | 

“Here is Elisha,” replied a courtier, ‘‘ who poured | 
water on the hands of Elijah.” | 

“The word of the Lord is with him,” said | 
Jehoshaphat. | 





Elisha had followed the army from Samaria, (after 
a brief visit at Carmel,) as prophets were wont, | 
though quietly, and holding himself in reserve 
against any emergency. Ilere was a crisis emi- 
nently suited to develop his official functions. The 
army of Israel was in peril. Pale and anxious the | 
three kings stood before him. Moreover, Jehoram | 
was not quite so wicked as his father Ahab. He | 
had discontinued Baal-worship, and fallen back on | 
the cherub-worship of the son of Nebat. He no | 
doubt thought this quite a progressive step, and re- | 
garded himself as a reformer of the true stamp. He | 
was not fanatically bent on the immedigte abolition | 





—_—_— 


theological seminaries of the times. There are cer- 
tain physical as well as mental and moral qualifica- 
tions that predispose to the prophetic office. A 
prophet is one whose cerebral and nervous system 
can be so appropriated by a superior beinz, as that 
his organs cease to obey his own will, and become 
vehicles for the thoughts and motives of that higher 
power. Persons possessing the requisite suscepti- 
bilities were gathered in these schools, under the 
care of some more eminent and experienced seer. 

Whether they all became prophets is uncertain, 
but whenever the Lord would, they were ready to 
receive and obey his influences, 

Now a veil is lifted, and a part of the domestic 
life of these prophet schools shown us accidentally, 

We see a widow interceding with Elisha (the head 
of the school) for her two sons, Her husband wag 
dead. And the creditors were about to seize her 
two sons for bondmen. Now an Israelite could only 
but held in bondage six years, and was during that 
time an apprentice at wages, and not a chattel per- 
sonal. If then slavery were even in this nominal 
form, congenial to human nature, we should hardly 
expect a miracle to be wrought for the purpose of 
delivering these two children from it. Yet this mo- 
ther comes to Elisha to sce if something can not be 
done to extricate them. What does Elisha do? 
Does he tell her that this is an institution desirable 
in its nature and established with Divine sanction? 
Does he tell her that to expect a miracle to redecm 
her sons, is almost blasphemous ? 

“What shall I do for thee?” he asks; “tell me 
what hast thou in the house ?” 

“Thine hand-maid hath not any thing, save a 
pot of oil.” 

“Go borrow vessels of all thy neighbors, borrow 
not a few, and pour the oil into them, setting aside 
those that are full.” 

So she did, borrowing far and near vessels of 
every description, and bringing them home, shut 
herself with her children in the house. A motley 


of idolatry, but on its judicious removal by gradual | array of utensils covered the floor doubtless, Jugs, 
processes. Hence he piously thought Elisha would | pitchers, vases, bowls, jars, great and small. What 
praise him. He would give him credit for his con-| a treasure to any antiquarian, could he but light 
ciliatory and conservative measures. But he soon | upon the whole collection ! 
found that a double portion of Elijah’s spirit rested | And now commences her experiment, 
on Elisha, That is, as it appeared to him, Elisha was , that mother think ? 
twice as crabbed and fanatical as his predecessor. 
In fact he was perfectly rabid against idolatry and 
all its-compromises. | extremely. They thought that mother was having 
“What have I to do with thee?” he cried, the a very singular time of it. 
first moment his eye rested on Jehoram, “Get thee | she could be about. Such a room full of empty 
to the prophets of thy father and of thy mother!” | vessels, with nothing in them. Perhaps they puz- 
As mach as to say—" The prophets of Ahab and | z'ed their young brains with all sorts of deep con- 
Jezebel, who imbrued their hands in the blood of jectures onthe matter. And possibly, like children 
the prophets of Jehovah, and chased Elijah to the | in general, they must needs meddle with every dish 
desert, yet live and thrive—why do you not con-' in the room, fingering them over, turning them 


What did 
What did she expect? What 
could she imagine was to happen ? 

No doubt her two little boys enjoyed themselves 


They wondered what 


sult them? Why leave them for the man of all; bottom side up, and searching to find whetlicr the 
others most in deadly antagonism to them ?” neighbors had not left a little sugar or sweet-mcata 


Nay,” replies Jehoram expostulating, “for the ,in some of them. And perhaps the good widow's 
Lord hath called these three kings together to de- | patience was sorely tried because little fingers would 
liver them into the hands of Moab!” | meddle in spite of all she could say. At least these 
That is. Do not be so strict just when we are on | things were so, unless children have altered materi- 
the brink of destruction. Don’t rake up old quar. | ally since that time. 
rels. Tet the past sleep, and get us out of this, Whatever were the speculations of the boys, here 
terrible pressure, | the dishes were, and the door locked, and ‘she set 
So men always say. In prosperity fierce and them at work. One must bring her the empty 
fearless. In the pinch of difficulty and danger , dishes one by one to be filled. And another must 
supple and cringing. | carry away the full ones and set them by. She 
“As Jehovah of Hosts liveth, before whom I, began and poured from her single vessel of oil, till 
stand,” was the reply, “surely were it not that I jar after jar, and vessel after vessel was full, and the 
regard the presence of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, ; boys looked on in emazement, wondering whi re it 
I would not look toward thee, nor see thee!” | all came from; for the more she poured, the more 
Bitter doctrine that to the proud ten-tribes! | she had—her little store seemed inexhaustible—like 
They owed their last chance of salvation it seemed some kind motherly bodies we meet with, whoseem 
not to their own merit, but to that union with the | to be forever pouring out the oil of joy and gladness 
tribes free from idolatry whom they had so disdain- into other people's vessels, and yet always to have 
ed! Nay, to that union which was a disgrace to just as much to spare. 
Jadah and Benjamin! Filled with joyful amazement, the widow flew to 
“Bring mea minstrel!" said the seer. | the prophet’s feet to tell! him. The prophet had not 
his ceanection of music with the prophetic ecs- | to!d her exactly how it would be, nor what she was 
tasy is exceedingly curious, Yet the problem is, todo. Fence it had been with her quite a work of 
simple. The holy gpirit tikes possession of the faith. “Go,” says he, ‘‘sell the oil, and pay thy 
prophet through his nervous system, let us suppose. | debt, and live thou, and thy children of the rest.” 
Whatever then excites the nervous system, or ex-; Incredible! cries sceptical science with a solemn 
cites it in certain respects, renders it a more perfect | scientific look. Who is to believe such a story? 
instrument in the hand of the Divine power. As Contrary to all the laws of nature? 
the harp itself must be tuned before the most skilful Very credible, we reply. Human nature is cre- 
hand can wake its slumbering harmonies, so the | ated with the instinct of miracles. It is instinctive 
mysterious mechanism of the corporeal organizatiom to believe ina God. And miracles are but God’s 
must be tuned before it can yield to the touch of the | occasional variations of his habitual modes of opera- 
Master. But no influence is more subtle and pow: | tion. And humanity is so constituted in all ages 
erful over sensitive natures than the agency of , and generations that it erpects that God will do such 
mus'c. In the hearing of exalted music the soul, things. It is constitutional, inwrought into the very 
seems transfixed as with shafts of living light, and) nature of man. And all the ridicule, and the syllo- 


| abd 


1 and reduced to the last extremity, took his own son 


rising as with celestial instincts, the spirit seems 
struggling for release from ber incarceration in 
material bonds. Thus when the minstrel played, 
and Elisha’s delicate organism was thrilled and 
wrought up to its most ecstatic sensibility, it is said, | 
“the hand of the Lord was on him.” The result | 
was an oracle directing them how to obtain water, | 
and promising them the victory. For it is remark- | 
able that the result of the prophetic ecstasy in old | 
times were not voz et preterea nihil, mere bombast, 

mere “words, words, words,” but always some 

tangible, homely, practical measure of benefit to man. | 


Trenches were dug all through the valley, and | 


the clouds poured down torrents of rain which flow- 
ing down the ravines filled the trenches to over- | 


flowing. And when the Moabites gazed out on 


the pools, ruddy in the sun’s ray, they had the ap- 


pearance of pools of blood. | 


Supposing their invaders to have slain each other, | 


they came confusedly to gather spoil, and thus fell | 


themselves an easy prey. 
Thus was Moab again subdued, and the armies of 
Israel delivered. A characteristic incident here} 
occurs illustrative of ancient Pagan manners, and | 
reminding us of some of the stories of classic pages. | 
The King of Moab when besieged in his capital, 


and heir, and offered him a burnt-offering on the 
wall, in sight of both armies. 

Such horrible sacrifices were not uncommon in 
heathen annals, But in Israel and Judah they were 
unheard of except when they apostalized from the 
Lord, and became heathenized themselves. Then, 
indeed, they could and did cause their own children 
to pass through the fire to Moloch. But so long as 
they were worthy the name of Israel; so long as 
they were true to their own national system, such a 
thing was impossible. 

This was the age of Homer, earliest and most 
celebrated bard of Greece, and Grecian literature 
was in its infancy. Thus these historic lights 
thrown by the sacred narrative upon the nations 
long before Greek and Roman writers began to be 
written, are full of instruction as showing how far 
mankiod, outside of Israel, had departed from the 
love of God and of man. 

After the return of the triumphant army, we find 








Elisha at one of the schools of the prophets, or 


gisms of philosophers can never craticate the cray 


ing, the anticipation. Humanity believes before- 
hand that God will do just such things. And when 
he docs them, humanity is satisfied. And when the 
record is made with tolerable fairness, and handed 
down, and generation after reneration read it, they 
are satisfied ; a want is met, a deep want in their na- 
ture, and their profoundest, truest humanity it is, 
which says this is credible, for we believe and must 
believe. 

And if skeptics try to look scientifically solemn, 
if they find such things incredible to them, they 
necd not believe, but they are the exceptions. They 
are an exceedingly select edition of humanity, and 
need not try to impress the law of their own pecu- 
liarly-defective brain upon the more genially-devel 
oped mind of the race. Grey, 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE COCK 


‘Fallen, fallen, 
Fal'en from his bigh estate.”* 

Tux gilt cock recently put up on the steeple of the 
new Collegiate church in the Fifth avenue has flown 
down! He was a bird of eense and spirit, he knew 
that he was not in his right place, that he had no busi- 
ness there, and he accordingly made a descent in a 
high gale of wind on Sunday night. Now let the cross 
goup in hisetead. What earthly authority is there 
for mounting a cook on a church steeple, or a fish, or @ 
pumpkin, or any thing but the crose# I believe the 
only reason church architects give for sending the cock 
aloft is the fact of its having crowed to remind Peter of 
his sin, but a friend suggests that it is probably intended 
to recall to the minds of the faithful, the image of the 
excellent bird “who crowed in the morn, to waken 
the priest all shaven and shorn,” an interesting account 
of which important and remarkable event is recorded 
in the ancient lyric entitled “The Mansion that John 
built.” Now we advise our friends, the Dutch Re- 
formers, to take the hint given them by their rooster, 
and not to put him up there again. Roman Catholic ca- 
thedrals and Pazeyite chapels earry the eros, Ma- 
homedan mosqnes the crescent, while Protestant 
churches, and more erpecially Presbyterian meeting- 
houses, eport the cock and the fish. This is not fair, 
this is not as it should be; we, the only trus Church 
should proudly bear aloft, without fear or shame, and 
without dread of being misunderstood, the cross, the 
sacred emblem of our Christian faith. 8. K, 
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CHRISTMAS-TIME IN ENGLAND. 


BY OUR BXGLISH CORRESFONDESG, 


— . 

‘Bas aniversa) aud almost sole holiday o° the Eaglieh, 
Bes come} and gece. We have had Christmas-day 
without Christmas-weather. It was mild, moist and 
gfeemy, not cold enough to accord with » “ rousing 
fea.” or to give John Bull an appetite for his roast 
Beef, or to aid in the digestion of that indispensable 


aed orthodox inligestibility, plum-pudding. Never 


hades it has been a good time, and a pleasure to many 
—s time of affectionate reitaion and warm greetings, 
amd of delightful excitement to the young, as yet un- 
g@hitlled by spectres of the past. Among the juveniles 
@ mew, or rather a newly-imported institution has 


bs 








Point aux Trembles, Montreal, sustada oH the Fremch 
Canadian Missionary Society, are a vety much larger 
affair (han that mentioned in the Govertitent aecounts, 
and neither ask nor receive aid from the public treas- 
ury. As many of your readers contribute to this mis- 
sionary institution, in which many French Canadian 
youth are receiving & sound Scriptural education, it 
seems important to correct the error into which your 
correspondent has fallen. 


Yours respectfully, Haver Witkes. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. v 


Iowa, Dec. 20, 1854. 
To tug Eprrogs or rug INDEPENDENT: 
GesxtLemen :—There is a passage in “A Southerner’s 


earished amazingly —even the Christmas Tree—which aie 


Tees been transplanted from Germany, and flourishes 
aed iw native soil. A very grand and charming spec- 
imman in the Crystal Palace was the great type and re- 
passentative ; lesser plants, scarcely less wonderful aud 


Beet iful, every where sprang up ina gight, and becam 


es trees of Paradise, around which “ the little birdies” 
uttered with the excitement of delight and expecta- 


-<s 


Bot Christmas, this year, has been sad as well as 
wuecry. Many seats were empty. Some could no more 
the gathered round the Christmas fire. Beside the or- 
Geary tribute paid to the great enemy, and which in 
@wery year breaks so many circles, pestilence and war 
Reve multiplied widows and orphans, and made pa- 
wasts childless. By some, the Christmas carol could 
met be sung at all, aod it has fallen tremulously from 


the bpe of others. 


‘The papers have pleasant notices of Christmas doings ; 
fiemetings in the work-houses, of Samaritan socicties 
wath their open-houses and abounding provisions, and 
ef gool landlords helping the laborer to keep the feast. 

Among these passing records there is none more 
qpeiiying than that of a letter of the 26th ult, from 
Weland, which states, that “ Dublin has not, for many 
peers, presented so cheering and gratifying a scene at 
@hrisima; as it did yesterday—persons of all classes 
g@ppeared to enjoy the holiday, and by their comforta- 
Ge and cheerful exterior, and crderly and sober de- 
weeazor, exhibited a very striking contrast to the pov- 


eety and intemperance which characterized the Iris 
martvopolis on like occasions in former years. 


the work-houses were feasted with a good dinner; an 


masans to celebrate the day with good cheer had been 
Ibeuntifully supplied by the Lord Mayor to the several 


@haritable institutions of thecity. Nor did the weathe 


@ypere any obstacle to the festivity, for the day, though 
e@wbd, was dry and clear, and the streets were much 


were crowded than usual on a Christmas day.” 
. THE Wax. 
‘Vhsre is no intelligence of a new character from th 


@ymeea. The correspondence continues to be of a 
An artillery officer, who is no 
@mraker, and who protests against a despondent tone, 


Qfieway character. 


weys - 


_ “So far all is going on we'l with reference to the 
mage—-would that I could say the same of the men. 
Warysce, disease, and death have laid their heavy hands 
@e @, and but few of the brave army which first land- 


@8 oo the Crimea, will return home to receive the well 


earned honors—if ever given—which they have richl 
@ewrved. Believe me, that fighting the adions 


je o 
when they come un, is but a pleasant excitement com 


a to the cold, wet, wind and rain, mud, and light 
¥ our men have to endure; ? 


Ma! the transport can not be carried on ; 


at again I say ‘never ery die.’ There i- 


@ eeriain question of time.” 


‘Mee uaiversal sympathy of the nation is with the 
aewy, and is expressed in a thousand ways; but no 
@rerrosity or even sacrifice can touch the evils from 
whieb the army has suffered, and by which it has been 


The va- 
waews places of worship were thronged with respectable 
esegregations during the morning. The inmates of 


roads so impassable 
v 
airewn with dead or dying horses and soulen” oe tis 
@ ssybt to make even the sanguine doubtful of succese; 
one feeling 
@eerral throughout the army—that is, th... glory does 
eet compensate for the unmitigated evil of war; and all 
a pray for peace. This has nothing to do with 
oer Schting, for when the Muscovite advances, so as- 
@ureciy is he repulsei with severe loss. The siege is 


View” of “Our Parties and Politics,” in “ Porvam's 
for Dec, which deserves a word of comment. The 
article itself, by the way, has blemishes of rhetoric 
and grammar not common in “ Putnam's.” It 
looks a little like carrying the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignity into the domain of the king's English | 
The writer says that Missouri was not admitted under 
the compromise of 1820 but under another compro- 
mise “of 1921,” an astute discovery with which also 
Mr. Augustus Cwear Dodge, of this State, (in a letter 
to some politicians of Pottowatomie County,) and other 
public personages, have recently enlightened the com- 
munity. Has it ever occurred to these writers that it 
is not the repeal of any act admitting Missouri in 1821, 
of which the country complains, but of a certain act 
of 1820; and the bearing of that act of 1820, and its 
repeal upon the extension of slavery being perfectly 
understood, it is not of the smallest consequence 
whether Missouri came in directly in connection with 
that act, or with the supplementary legislation of 
1821? “A Southerner” says, that in 1821 

“The compromise made the previous year, was 
openly repudiated, and Missouri refused the admission 
to which the public faith was plighted. Exception 
was taken to a clause in her Constitution, empowering 
her legislature to prohibit the emigration (immigra- 
tion?) of free negroes.” 

Now it is noticeable here, that “ the public faith was 
plighted” confessedly to something in 1820, notwith- 
standing certain Congressional arguments that there 
h]| was no public faith in the case; and history declares 
that it was plighted just as much to the freedom of 
Nebraska and Kanzag, as to the admission of Missouri. 
It may as well be said a!so—explicitly—that “the 
d| compromise of the previous year” was not “repudi- 
ated” by the body which enacted it; namely, by Con- 
gress, asa body. A great many things are proposed and 
r| even carried in the one or the other branch of Con. 
gress, which are never passed by Congress itself. The 
only Congress which ever “repudiated” the compro- 
mise of 1820, is this present Congress at its last session. 
Thg writer goes on to say: 


e 


*| “The true objection was elicited upon a proposition 


of Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, to amend the resolution, 
by inserting, as a preliminary to her admission, a re- 
quisition upon Missouri to alier ber Constiution aud 
abolish slavery.” 

As Mr. Mallory’s proposition never carried, it hardly 
needs to be repeated, that it never amounted toa “ re- 
pudiation ” of the compromise, but it is proper to sug- 
gest that “ A Southerner” is singularly forgetful of the 
~| resistance of the South, on the other hand, to the 
admission of Maine at that time, without the slightest 
.| reason at all, (for her Constitution placcd her on an 
-| equality with the other States in respect to slavery- 
and every thing elae,) and also of the fact that South- 
ern sectionali:m, in the case Maine, provoked the defen- 
sive movement of Mr. Mallory, which was neverthe- 
less not pressed to a final repudiation of the compro- 
mise. The writer goes on to refer to Mr. Cloy’s joint 
committee and their resolution providing for the 
admission of Missouri, with slavery, (just as the com- 
promise of the previous year provided,) and with this 
condition also, * that the clause in her Constitution re- 
lative to free colored ewigration into the State (‘ em- 
igration into’; shade of Lindley Murray!) should 
never be construed to authorize the passage of an act 
by which any citizen of either of the United States 





@erre than decimated. There has been miscalculation 
aod mistake, and a deficiency of forethought and of 
eegeniciog power at head quarters) The clear head 
mad “wrong directing hand has been wanting. With- 
@ut ving hypercritical, it is enough to say, the Balak- 
Keva was not taaie the methodized store-house and hos- 
peal of the army; that a road was mot made from it 
bw the camp ; that the place itself, landward, was left 
@e the naked valor of the soldier—unaided by fortifica- 
Seem of any kind, and in the presence of a powerful and 


should be excluded from the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges to which he was entitled under the Federal Con- 
stitution. To this fundamental condition, Missouri was 
required to declare her assent by an act in the nature 
of a solemn compact with the United States, and upon 
the receipt of an authenticated copy of such act, the 
President was authorized to issue a proclamation de- 
claring her a State. The proposition of the joint com- 
mittee passed both Houses, and Missouri having com- 


waplant foe; hence, chiefly, the fatigue, and disease, 


wad death of so many. 
THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


‘The universal sympathy for the army is strikingly 
smaae'ested by the subscriptions to the Patriotic Fund, 
wed merely by the amount, which now exceeds a million 
@e%ars, but by the nature of the subseriptions. The 
e@setributiors of the working-classes have ben mag- 
wibecn‘, and not the last among these are the workers 
im iron and in coal, which some Southern gentlemen, 
am lelies too, have been pleased, sometimes, to write 
ff os the half-starved black slaves of England. Nearly 
@5,000 were sent from the work-people at coal and 
term works, at Madely, in Staffordshire. The Welsh 
wanes were not behind. The men of Low Moor Iron 


Werks, Yorkshire, subscribed $2,500. The work peo 


ple at two paper mills gave $125. Butterly Iron Works 
ments $1,500. The trainers and jockeys of New-Market 
eve agarly $400. The Manx men, from their little 
iaftand, send over $1,600. Sark, a little rock in the 


@hanne], between Guernsey and Jersey, sends $120 


Semry Island contributes over $6,000; and from St. He- 
tems comes $100. The servants of one railway com- 
These are some of the notice- 
alle items in one list only, in which there is also this: 
“keadon Reformatory Asylum, £3 13s, 594.” That 


pany contribute $2,200. 


me etext for a homily; where did these penniless crim 


imal, voluntarily confined for reformation, get nearly 
M dollars? They asked that they might be allowed 
fe fast on one of their best food daye, and that their 
Remored friend, the Earl of Shaftesbury, might be per- 
waited to contribute for them the value of that day’s 
feed, and hence the item. In like manner the children 
@f school and refuge in Spitalfields, waited upon the 
wmatron, and asked permission to contribute their din- 
mer ene day in the week to the Patriotic Fund. One 
amerdote is added, on the authority of the Yorkshire 
@exrtie, which brings up a host of associations: Dod. 
@rige and Colonel Gardiner, the pious and patriotic 
Beso of Preston Pans; and another name which, in 
Sarria, is yet cherished by those who hope to wait 


amd Ysbor for the triumph of the Prince of Peace: 


“A poor woman, named Jemima Haseltine, 70 years 
af az, of the village of East Hardwick, near Pontefract, 
mn who for a great number of years has sold spice, 
whilst her husband has been breaking stones upon the 
wee), had saved 130 farthings, which no persuasion 
She has now 


~¢eeid induce her to part with hitherto. 
geeented them to the Patriotic Fund, 


Giver who was killed at the battle of Pr 


weeded at the battle of Minden. 
Rudy yet retains the blood of her forefathers.” 





Montreat, Jan. 23, 1855. 
‘Be was Eprrons or me Isperenpewt: 


@asnxmes :—Your “Canadian Correspondent,” in 
@ Better inserted January 11th, makes the following 
stetement with reference to the pecuniary grants of 


@wr Legislature to sundry institutions: “ We have high 


mibweks on the liet—as they should be — but we have 


lee Boman Catholic Seminaries by their side. Diasent- 
img, Church of England, and Romanist teachers seem 
aihks —— - bread of the Government in their de- 
meramational, missionary, collegiate, or general Aca- 
@ieaces. Point aux Trembles ican 4 , 


: emy, St. Mary's Col- 
Bap at Montfeal, and Bishops’ College at heamnitiin 
figure in the same columns.” On this passage allow 


mae t pemark: 1. That your correspondent m 

Meareed the term “ dissenting” aaaien evtoaee 

@ We know nothing of it in our vocabulary as an 

@edusinstical appellation ; and 2, That the “ Point aux 
Academy,” which he finds in the estimates 

ae gracts, is as truly Romanist as the St Mary’s Cel- 

Mage 22 Moutroal. The male and female institutes at 


" ! It i id that 
abe wa lineal descendant of the famous Sid se 


eston P d 
whese son, the grandfather of the present ieeon, oes 


It seems the old 


plied with the requisition, Mr. Monroe issued his pro 
clamation August 10th, 1821. Thus Missouri was 
really admitted upon the compromise propused by the 
committee. Itis true that the new requisition amount- 
ed to no more than a declaration of fidelity to the Con- 
stitution. But that mattere not. It was imposed upon 
her as a condition of her admission into the Union, 
and was a flagrant violation of the pledge of the pre- 
vious session to admit her upon an equal footing in 
all respects whatsoever with the original States. This 
was the first vilation of the 36° 30° compromise, aud 
especially heinous as withholding the consideration of 
the contract.” , 

There was nothing new, then, in the act of 1821— 
nothing different from that of 1820—except a condi- 
tion repudiating the ncw matter which had been intro- 
.| duced into the case after the act of 1820 was passed ; 
how was that a “repudiation” or “ violation” of the 
compromise of 1820, in which this new matter (pro- 
hibiting immigration, ete) was not embraced at all! 
Furthermore “the new requisition” implied only “ fidel- 
ity to the Constitution,” as “a Southerner” confesses. 
What was to complain of in that? On what different 
“footing” did the original States come inf With per- 
mission to exclude citizens of either of the United 
States from the enjoyment of their Conetitutional 
privileges? Without fidelity to the Constitution! If 
-| the Missouri Constitution contemplated a violation of 
constitutional righte, will “a Southerner” say that it 
was wrong to impose this “new requisition” upon 
her ? 

The existence of such provisions in older States, as 
cited by “ A Southerner,” is nothing to the purpose. 
The test of their validity lies with the Supreme Court. 
Any old State may now introduce such unconstitution- 
al clauses into its Constitution by amendment thereof, 
but the Supreme Cuart can overthrow them. The 
question is, shall new States, such as Missouri was in 
1821,come into the Union with such clauses openlyincor- 
porated? Of what use, then, is an admission by Con- 
gress, if Congress can not exclude, for Constitutional 
reasons, or if such exclusion violates the “equality of 
the States”? Yours, Viator. 


. 





Communications, 


WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. — NO. X. 
THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THB COLLEGE 


Tus collegiate year of 1852-3, succeeding the 
second resignation of Professors, and the ultimate 
demand that the President should resign, was one of 
conflict, parties having assumed a more distinctly- 
organized form, and having different systems of poli- 
cy to pursue. The majority of the Board, abandon- 
ing all thought of restoring any of the resigned 
Professors, sought to prevent the disastrous conse- 
quences of their sudden withdrawment by the 
prompt reorganization of the Faculty, and adequate 
— for instruction, at least in the Collegiate 

epartment. On the other hand, the policy was 
manifest to keep the College in a dismantled state, 
to prevent a reorganization, and make it necessary 
for the students to leave, and in various ways to 
cripple and embarass the College, apparently with 
the design of restoring the resigned Professors on 
the terms which they were supposed to require — 
the resignation of the President. 

It was needful that the Trustees avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the summer vacation 
to provide instruction for the opening of the fall 
term. The President, having been instructed to se- 
lect a candidate for the Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics and Natural Philosophy, immediately visited 
New-Haven, and made the necessary inquiries. Pro- 
fessor Goodrich, hesitating in regard to the redrgan- 
ization of the College, on being told that Professors 
Day and Seymour had pledged themselves to stand 
by the College and the President, said, “ We, the 
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tends tha ge a. 
recommend ‘@ar gst mf 1 
] bs 


cept, and thus 





President was not t aware of 

views on the part of Profesagrs Day . 
Professor Olmsted was, of course, e 
selection of a candidate for this department. He 
and Professor Porter gave the most satisfactory tes- 
timonials in favor of Ralph Crampton, a graduate of 


Yale, and now Professor in the same department in 
Illinois College, preferring him to Mr. Lyman, an 
older graduate, who was in feeble health. The Pre- 
sident, having ascertained the willingness of Mr. 
Crampton to accept the appointment, if made, pre- 
sented the matter to Professor Day, then in New- 
Haven, who declined acting in regard to the appoint- 
ment of Professors, except in the Theological De- 
partment. Failing to see Professor Seymour, though 
he twice visited Hartford for that purpose, the Pre- 
sident wrote to him, and returning home, called a 
meeting of the Board. Before the meeting, letter 
was received from Professor Seymour, urging ob- 
jections to the appointment of Mr. Crampton, chief- 
ly on account of his youth, though he was not much 
ounger than men whom we had before appointed. 
rofessor Shepherd, who was then in New-Haven, 
was requested to inquire of Mr. Lyman if he would 
be a candidate, who, having had an interview with 
Professors Day and Seymour, declined. At the 
meeting of the Board, Sept. 2, 1852, Messrs. Fenn, 
Rockwell and Lyman, members of the majority, be- 
ing providentially absent, no election.of a Professor 
could be made, . 

Messrs. E. Chester and L. Yates were appointed 
tutors at commencement, with the understanding 
that they could be relied upon for the year ensuing 
With Mr. Chester it was the second year in office, 
and, in the circumstances, his services were import- 
ant. Near the commencement of the term, the 
President requested him to examine a student for 
admission to College. He refused, saying that he 
was on a “strike” for his pay. The President, learn- 
ing that $120 were due him on the last year’s sal- 
ary, obtained the money on his own responsibility, 
and paid him. When next heard from, he had re- 
signed his tutorship. 

Early in the vacation, with a view to supply the 
instruction which had been given by Professor Bart- 
lett, the Prudential Committee requested Professor 
Long to teach Intellectual Philosophy, and Professor 
Day, Rhetoric. Mr. Long, having received an ap- 
pointment at Auburn, resigned his Professorship. 
Professor Day consented, but at the commencement 
of the term, performed no services, and gave no en- 
couragement on which the students could rely. 
Professor Seymour and Tutor Yates gave fullinstruc- 
tion to the Sophomore and Freshmen classes. Let- 
ters had been written by the managing Alumni to 
many of the Seniors and Juniors to dissuade them 
from returning. Most of them, however, did return, 
not to be provided with the needful instruction, but 
to wander for days and weeks on the grounds and 
in the halls of the College, where were their fond 
attachments, and, at last, subject to discouragement 
and under the pressure of external influences, to 
leave, one by one, and seek other institutions to fin- 
ish their education. Had a Professor of Mathemat- 
ics been appointed, and Professor Day performed 
the duties of the department of Rhetoric, the Col- 
lege would have been as fully organized as at pres- 
ent, and, as is believed, two classes would not have 
been disbanded. 

During the winter the President, crushed and 
broken in spirit, and defeated in his plans for the 
advancement of the College, entertained thoughts 
of seeking, at an early day, an honorable retirement. 
There remained but a year and a half of the period 
which he had long before determined should be the 
limit of his connection with the institution, And 
if he was to be defeated in his efforts to complete 
the endowment, which he had regarded as the lead- 
ing enterprise of his life; if the agitators were bent 
upon his ruin, though it should involve the sacrifice 
of the institution, he supposed it might be best to 
transfer it into other hands, hoping that the storm 
might abate, and that the College might be saved 
from the utter destruction with which it was threat- 
ened. He hoped that he could rely on the Trustees 
to do justice to his character and services, to pro- 
vide for the claims which he held in behalf of his 
kiadred, and secure a worthy successor, in whose 
hands the interests for which he had so long toiled 
would be safe. With these views he visited Messrs. 
Newton and Latimer, at Norwalk, and Messrs. Aiken 
and /’erkins, at Cleveland, members of the minori- 
He expressed to them his views in regard to 
the rcOrganization of the College, and his willing- 
ness to transfer the Presidency to a suitable person, 
but said expressly that he must not be expected to 
resign under such circumstances as to endanger the 
continuance of the College, or to leave unprovided 
for the claims of his kindred. He did not under- 
stand them to dissent from his views, except in the 
case of Dr. Aiken, who urged an immediate resig- 
nation, and gave as a reason, “We shall certainly 
have a College in Cleveland, and the College at Hud- 
son had better be abandoned at once, and it will be 
more honorable to resign now than to attempt to 
sustain it longer, and then be obliged to give it up.” 

Not long after, and a little before the semi-annual 
mecting of the Board at Cleveland, March 1, 1853, 
Mr. Newton visited Professor Day and Mr. (ve at 
Judson, made some examination in the office of the 
Treasurer, and returned to Cleveland without call- 
ing upon the President. The next day Mr. Coe 
stated to a responsible witness that Mr. Vewton had 
been to see him, that a meeting of Trustees was to 
be held in Dr, Aiken's study, that Messrs. Seward 
and Sill had been sent for, and that they were about 
to remove the President in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the charter, if they could do it in no 
other way. Some of the uninvited Trustees learned 

from Mr. Seward that he had been invit.d to the 
b meeting, and that Mr. Perkins had sent his carriage 
for him from Cleveland. Mr. Seward declined go- 
ing. What the Trustees in Dr. Aiken's study would 
have done if they could have secured a majority of 
the Board, we have no means of knowing. What 
they did do may be learned from the following com- 
munication, placed in the hands of the President du- 
ring the meeting of the Board at Cleveland: 
“ CLEVELAND, Feb. 4, 1853. 
“Rev. Georce E. Pierce: 

“Dear Sik:—While we would fully appreciate, 
and think.we do, your past services in building up 
the College as great and valuable, and exceedingly 
regret the course of events by which, to say the 
least, your usefulness is greatly diminished, and 
while we are not intending hereby to blame you or 
any one clse, yet as circumstances now are, we des- 
pair of raising the College from its present depress- 
ed condition, and of making it a prosperous institu- 
tion, without a reorganization upon such a basis as 
will require the resignation of the President. 

“Out of regard, therefore, to the interests of the 
College, we feel compelled, however reluctantly, to 
request you to make the sacrifice. 

“ A. NewTon, S. C. Ari, 
E. N. Si, Joseru Perkins, 
Hanvey Cor, ©. L. Latimer.” 

We have never known what was the redrganiza- 
tion of the Faculty contemplated by these Trustees ; 
we suppose, however, it might have been the recall- 
ing of the resigned Professors, and think they gave 
further indications of having this end in view 
during the meeting of the Board. To meet the 
demands of these Professors, these Trustees, while 
they appreciate the services of the President, and 
report the circumstances, reluctantly request him 
to make the sacrifice. Other members of the Board, 
as we have seen, had no wish for the return of the 
resigned Professors, and saw no necessity for the 
sacrifice, The following communication gives their 
sentiments : 


ty. 


“CLEVELAND, March 2, 1853. 
“Georce E. Prerce, D. D: 

“Dear Sir:—The undersigned, members of the 
Board of Trustees of Western Reserve College, 
respectfully request you to decline tendering your 
resignation of the Presidency in the present con- 
dition of the College. Our reasons for preferring 
request are are these. 
“Ist. You can not resign in justiee to yourself. 
Charges have been preferred, and widely circulated, 
which involve a censurable abuse of trust in your 
official capacity. Your resignation would be a tacit 
admission of their truth. It is due to your reputa- 
tion that these charges should receive the complete 
refution which facts fully warrant, before your 
official career terminates. . 

“2d. You can not resign in justice to the College. 
In the good Providence of God, you have guided 
the College through many severe trials in safety. 
You have selected, and by your self sacrificing labors 
have sustained, an able Faculty, and the institution 
under your administration has borne a high reputa- 
tion. You know the embarrassments that have 
been the radical cause of present difficulties, and 
your experience qualifies you better than any other 
man to replenish our Board of Instruction, and to 
rescue the College from its perilous condition. 
Successfully struggling against discouragements, 
you have obtained a subscription to 2 Permanent 








PENDENT. 


Fund, thereby placing the College on a : 
of permanen My += have succeeded. w 
the collection and investment of this subscri 
much yet remains to be done. A large p 
ofthe cription is not collected. None 
supgrin * as he hy es 
instrumental in Faising it. is fund must be en- 
larged, and the College be disembarrassed of debt. 
No one can know so well as you, the field to be 
canvassed—where application can be successfully 
made—by what means the College can be laced 
above pinching want, and restored to its former 
degree of usefulness. ; ae 
, Trusting that the reasons assigned may impress 
your mind as thoroughly as our own, we remain 
your sincere friends. 
“Caves Pitkin, 








Joun Sewarp, 
Bensamin Fen, Timotuy Rock wet, 
Danivus Lyman, Harvey Batpwin.” 
It will be observed that the six Trustees who ask 
the President to resign, make no reference to an 
overtures from him or any pre-requisites of whic 
they had been notified, and which they must have 
regarded as reasonable. Without consultation with 
him or other Trustees, and by a movement which 
was only: known providentially, they request an 
immediate and unconditional resignation, with a 
view to some unrevealed reérganization of the Col- 
lege in which other Trustces might not, and proba- 
bly would not concur. These considerations had 
their weight with the President. The communica- 
tion from the remaining six Trustees is frank and 
opera; their reasons are stated in full, and are such 
as are worthy of serious regard, Those who pre- 


the affairs of the College. Three of them were 
members of the Board at its incorporation. They 
were the men on whom the President had been ac- 
customed to rely as wise counsellors, who had made 


the greatest danger. Their written communication 


resignation, or making any overtures on the subject, 


might require. One of the Trustees, a donor of the 


postponement. 


trol of the Board. : . 
The necessity for the redrganization of the 
Committee granted the following plan: 


making appointments. 


ability of the College to pay the salary. 
principles of economy. 


their whole service to the Co'lege. 


tion of the College. 


otherwise provided for. 
“2d. A Professor of Languages. 


Philosophy. 
“4th. A Professor of Rhetoric. 


Geology. 
“6th. A Treasurer.” 


mously. The second part was adopted by, yeas, 
Pierce, Pitkin, Seward, Baldwin, Rockwell, Fenn 
and Seymour, 7. Nays, (Coe, Sill, Latimer and 
Newton, 5. Dr. Aikin was a‘sent. 
Emerson was then elected Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy by the same divided vote. 
The following protest was offered: 
“The undersigned respectfully protest against 
the adoption by the Board of the Programme or 
Plan of College organization, recommended by the 
Prudential Committee, and the appointment of a 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philusophy. 
“1st. Because we believe present reliable revenues 
of the College are inadequate to maintain such an 
appointment, or at least, that the engagement is 
undertaken without sufficient evidence before us 
that said rcvenues are adequate to meet the obliga- 
gatiors thus assumed. 
“2d. Becatlse, we believe that the difficulties 
which have occasioned some of the most se ious 
present embarrassments of the College, including 
the resignation of a Board of Instruction of unsur- 
passed ability and repu‘ation, will still exist, as an 
element of disturbance in the Board, destroying its 
efficiency, and rendering its early dismemberment 
probable. 
“3d. Because it is compatible with good faith on 
our part, under such circumstances, to vote for an 
appointment, which we might be expected so soon 
to be called upon to reconsider or revoke. 
“4th. Because we believe that no person ac- 
quainted with the true history and present condi- 
tion of the College, will accept such appointment, 
except those of an inferior grade of talent. 
“5th. Because we believe that arrangements 
might be made, securing the same amount of in- 
struction contemplated by the plan adopted, from 
men of the highest grade of talent, and at an ex- 
pense much less than that involved in said plan and 
within the certain income of the College. Or, more 
definitely, that 
“We believe that every indication points to 
the resignation of the President as the most im- 
portant, if not the only, relief that can be 
devised for the College, leaving the Presidency to 
be held by a Professor, rendering full service of in- 
struction, or by some member of the Board of 
Trustees, without salary, thus saving not less than 
$700 per annum, and not diminishing the amount 
of instruction to be communicated. 
“EN. Sir, A. Newrox, 
©. L. Latimer, Harvey Con, 
Josern Perkins.” 
On motion, Messrs. Fenn, Pitkin and Lyman 
were appointed a Committee to answer the fore- 
going protest. Their report was adopted, and is as 
follows, omitting such parts of the answer as are 
quotations from the protest, and referring to the 
sections of it by numbers : 
“Ist. We answer, the Funds are adequate, and 
we present this evidence : 
“On the 8th of July, 1852, the Board of Trus- 
tees pledged the Faculty for the instruction of the 
College the present year, the sum of $4,000. This 
was done with the full concurrence of those mem- 
bers whose names are appended to the protest. 
They were present, and the amount fixed upon was 
proposed by some of their number on their own 
estimate. Since that time, the investments of the 
Permanent Fund have increased by the addition of 
$1,500, at eight per cent. But the programme as 
now filled by the recent appointment, requires less 
than $4,000. 
“The income on which we can now rely as ap- 
pears from the books, is as follows.” (The table is 
omitted, as a similar one will be inserted in the 
closing number.) From invested funds, “ $2,923 96. 
Add to this the income from uncollected notes, 
amounting to $45,000 at three per cent.,” (actual 
interest six per cent.,) “$1,550, and the amount of 
— income is $4,278 96, leaving out the tui- 
on. . 
“2d. We answer, we are not certain what Board 
is meant. If the Board of Instruction is to be 
early dismembered, notwithstanding the appoint- 
ment of an able Professor of Mathematics, it will 
undoubtedly be filled up by other appointments, 
whatever efforts may be pers sted in to break up 
the College. 
“If the Boardof Trustces is to be early dismem- 
bered, we stand prepared to oppose any effurt to 
disband the College, how-much-soever we might 
regret the resignation of the protesting members. 
We are not Aware of any ground of difficulty which 
should reasonably produce such a result. 
“It now more than a year since a system of agi- 
tation has been commenced and persisted in, to dis- 
place the President or dismantle the College. We 
are well assured that means have been used to pre- 
vent the appointment of Professors, and to prevent 
their acceptance if appointed; and also to drive 
away students from the College. If such asystem 





the largest sacrifices in behalf of the College, and 
who had remained firm in its support in seasons of 


was enforced by verbal appeals. They had not coun- 
tenanced the President in enter‘aining the thought of 


and they considered the condition of the College so 
perilous that his support could not be dispensed 
with. He must encounter the danger, and maintain 
a firm resistance, at whatever.personal sacrifice it 


first class, said, “ President, I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart, but will you desert us in this 
eri-is; will you abandon the College in the hour of 
its greatest need?” The President could not resist. 
The question of his resignation suffered an indefinite 
Thus it has remained, and thus it 
will remain, till the storm is over and all extraneous 
and improper influences have spent their force, and 
the College is permitted to go on according t» the 
principles of its charter, and under the lawful con- 


College was now apparent, even though it should 
be done by a bare majority; and the Prudential 


“T, Principles propounded by the Prudential Com- 
mittee for the government of the Trustees in 


“Ist. No appointments to be made beyond the 


“Od. No appointments beyond the wants of the 
College, and not in accordance with the strictest 


“$d. In making appointments, preference to be 
given to men who will reside at Hudson, and devote 


“IL. Officers to be sustained in the present condi- 
“Ist. A President, who shall have charge of the 
Senior Class, and teach in such branches as are not 
“3d. A Professor of Mathematics and Natural 


“th. A Lecturer on Chemistry, Mineralogy and 


The first part of the report was adopted unani- 


Rey. Alfred | 


— 


. “ . 


@ Board offfrust is dismembered, and the stu 


[Fepruary 8, 1855. 





in the case of Mr. Crampton, he was 1 ‘ 
It is not claimed that, at that time, Pro t consulted 


dent@idriven ftom the College, the sooner it is un- easors Dee 
ergigod the Getter. » - | and Seymour were in sympathy with tho...) 
| “Sp. We ariswe "i e Board made the appoint- | were endeavoring to redrganize the Colles, *9 


‘pect which will require it to be revoked. 
“4th. We answer, the individual appointed i 


designed to prevent his acceptance. 
ments, and no plan has yet been proposed b 
ense, 


the protest that 


portant a movement. 


“ Aside from present peculiar circumstances, 


been found necessary by experience. 
be no saving to a College to have no President. 


the full duties of a Professor. 


the present juncture, require the presence and supe 
vision of President Pierce. 


ability and fidelity we can so safely commit tl 
superintendence of their collection. 


course. 


sands of dollars to the Permanent Fund. 


tinuance and success of the College. 
“* Bensamin Fawn, 
Ca.es Pitkin, 


Committee.” 
Danivs Lyman, 


the appointment of Mr. Crampton. 


sophy. 


or the appropriateness of his appointment. H 


answer to it. 
ance of his appointment on the ground that th 


Professors then connected with the College. 


were opposed to the appointment. 





views, see Jndependent, Oct. 19, 1854.) 
At the meeting of the Board, July 15, 1855 


instruction. On receiving the report of the Com 
mittee, the following resolutions were adopted : 


usual course of instruction in Rhetoric, in Menta 


department is otherwise filled. 


that department.” 


Absent, Latimer, Aiken and Perkins, 3. Rev. 


his acceptance was still pending. 


of Intellectual Philosophy and Rhetoric, 


opy in March last. 


for his office. 
“3d. Because, finally, the election of the candi- 


College. 


ment. 


from the uniform practice of the Board, and from 
the usages of all well-ordered Colleges, the Protes- 


tution. “O, L. Larimer, E. N. 
A Newton, 


“Nov. 5th, 1853.” 

This Protest, received by the Board nearly four 
months after the appointment was made, and when 
the Professor had already entered upon the duties 


Suu, 
Harvey Con 


the design was to prevent his acceptance, was, by 
the Trustees, suffered to pass without notice or re- 
ply. But as public attention has been called to the 
subject by mis-statements made, it may be well to 
refer to some of the facts in fhe case. It is said 
that “ Professor Hosford received no votes but the 
votes of those who elected Professor Emerson, and 
the election was protested by all the others who 
were present, and would have been protested by 
one-half had they been present.” Dr. Aiken has 
assured Professor Hosford that he should not have 
protested had he been present, and we have no evi- 
dence, except the word of one not always correct 
in his statements, that he would have protested in 
the case of Professor Emerson. Agreeably to in- 
structions, the President visited Williamstown, to 
to meet Professor Hosford and the Faculty of Wil- 
liams College, where he was then employed as an 
instructor in the place of Prof. Tatlock. That he 
might gain the best information, the President re- 
mained several days, attended Commencement, and 
had repeated interviews with Professor Llosford and 
with the members of the Faculty, and others ac- 
quainted with hin. Having fully determined as to 
the propriety of an election, he visited Professor 
Seymour at the house of his father-in-law, at Hart- 
ford, and presented him a full statement of his 
views as to the propriety of electing Professor Ios- 
ford. Professor Seymour made some unimportant 
objections, from which his opposition to the appoint- 
ment might be inferred. [le then turned aside to 
a course of remark in which the public are not in- 
terested, but which induced the President to with- 
draw immediately and consult no farther with him 
on the subject. Professor Day was in New-Haven, 
but as he had declined so decidedly having any thing 





is to be kept up till the Board of Instruction or 


to do with the appointment of Collegiate Professors 


ont essential to the success of the 
College, and believe there is no exigency in pros- 


not of ‘an inferior grade of talent.’ We are assured 
of his high order of talent by those who have the 
means of knowing and are perfectly conpetent to 
determine. The Protesters furnish no evidence 
that he will not accept, and in the absence of such 
evidence, their insinuation is exceedingly improper, 
and unbecoming honorable men, being apparently 


“5th. We answer, we believe that the present 
Faculty, with the new Professor, are men of the 
highest grade of talent in their respeetive depart- 


which their duties could be performed at a less ex- 


“ Finally, we answer, it is a singular feature in 
while the resignation ef the 
President is made to stand out so prominently 
as the only relief which can be devised for the 
College, not a solitary reason is assigned for so im- 


“On the other hand, we say for ourselves, that it 
is our judgment, seriously and deliberately formed, 
that respect for himself and justice to his own rep- 
utation, forbid, in present circumstances, the resig- 
nation of the President. We have presented him 
our written earnest request that he would not re- 


sented them had had long experience in conducting ; 5!8"- 


is important that the office of President be filled, 
for it is required by the charter, it is in concord- 
ance with the usages of all institutions, both col- 
legiate and secular, and, what is decisive, it has 
It is and will 


“The programme provides fur the President giv- 
ing instruction to the full extent which the College 
may require, and, if necessary, it may amount to 


“ But the peculiar circumstances of the College at 


We refer to its financial 
condition, and particularly to the large armount of 
uncollected funds, amounting to more than $45,000, 
There is no one so well acquainted with the circum- 
stances and condition of those funds, he having 
been engaged in their solicitation, or to whose 


His large ex- 
perience is an additional consideration for this 


“We have reason to believe that his resignation 
at the present time would result in the loss of thou- 


“As to the appointment of a Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy, it is, by universal 
consent, most imperatively demanded for the con- 


In the selection of Professor Emerson, special 
care was taken to meet the wishes of Professor 
Seymour, and avoid the objections he had made to 
Professor Em- 
erson was a classmate and associate tutor with Pro- 
fessors Seymour and St. John at Yale, in which office 
he continued four years. His department of instruc- 
tion was that of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
To native talent and ripe scholarship he had 
added a large experience in the ministry. It was im- 
possible to raise any objection to his qualifications 


was furnished with copies of the protest and the 
H[e made no objection to the accept- 


election had not been unanimous, being satisfied 
that opposition did not originate in personal con- 
siderations. He made the whole question of his 
acceptance to turn on the opinions and wishes of 
It had 
been claimed* that Professors Day and Seymour 
Having ascer- 
tained that they were cordial, and that in their judg- 
ment the best interests of the College required him 
| to accept, he did so, and was inaugurated at the 
following commencement. (For Professor Emerson’s 


Messrs. Lyman, Seward, Rockwell and Fenn were 
appointed a Committee to confer with Professor 
Day, and ascertain whether his services could be 
secured in supplying the College department with 

“1. That Professor Day be requested to give the 


and Moral Philosophy and in Elocution, until that 


“9. That the Prudential Committee take imme- 


diate measures to obtain a suitable candidate to fill 


The Committee made arrangements with Profes- 
sor Day to give instruction for one term only. In 
accordance with the above vote and instructions 
from the Prudential Committee, the President pre- 
sented the name of a candidate, with recommenda- 
tions, at the meeting of the Board, Nov. 2, 1853. 
The question of proceeding to the election of a 
Professor was decided by the following vote: Yeas, 
Pierce, Pitkin, Baldwin, Seward, Rockwell, Fenn 
and Lyman, 7. Nays, Coe, Sill and Newton, 3. 


Henry B. Hosford was then elected Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Phi'osophy and Rhetoric, and 
the Board adjourned. After the meeting, the fol- 
lowing Protest was sent to the Treasurer, and was 
received by the Board at their session, Feb. 1, 1854. 
Professor Hosford informs us that he received a 
copy from one of the signers, while the question of 


“The undersigned protest against the action of 
the majority of the Trustees, in electing a Professor 


“1st. Because the same reasons may be urged 
against it, which were alleged against the clection 
of a Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 


_ “2d, Because there is not satisfactory evidence 
that the Professor elect has the proper qualifications 


date was not recommended by the Faculty of this 
There was no evidence before the Board 
that ‘%: were consulted in relation to the appoint- 

he objection was made, that such recom- 
mendation was a necessary preliminary, but the 
majority entirely disregarded it. This departure 


tants deem to be a violation of a principle which is 
vital to the harmony and prosperity of the Insti- 


of his office, and after it had failed of its object, if 


granted that they were unwilling that ap . 
should be made encapt by their oon direction" 
fessor Emerson expected to visit Professor | loaf r 
3 | but was prevented by illness, which dug edn 
commencement of his duties for one term te the 
dered the more necessary the early election of a 
fessor Hosford. A letter, however, was rece! _ 
in which he expressed his willingness to r¢| “ ed, 
the judgment of the President. Professor st 
pard was in favor of the appointment. ‘There 4...” 
no others to be consulted. If Professor Seym = 
“well-known opinions” were opposed to + pe 
pointment in the Collegiate Faculiy, jy ‘ 
alone. ; od 

Before the appointment was made, let 
y | commendation had been received from Preside 

Hopkins, and Professors Griffin and Hopking 
Williams College, Dr. A. Peters and others. Tt « 
letters, as testimonials, were candid, discriminate 
judicious and ample, fully sustaining the tal; m4 
the literary and scientific attainments, moral we. 
and Christian fidelity of the candidate, wig 
with his experience and success as an able insiry,. 
or. He had graduated ten years before, with th 
first honors of his class, had sustained a tutorshis 
in the College of his graduation for four years a 
had securcd a well earned reputation as a prear 
and a pastor. In our belief, the testimonials would 
have satisfied every member of our Board in ors, 
nary circumstances. They were equal to those ma 
_ {the strength of which the members of a fy); 
it | “of unsurpassed ability and reputation,” receive 
their original appointments. And we may now agg 
that the unquestioned reputation which the Profes. 
sor has gained among us as an able and successiy) 
instructor, fully justifies the recommendationg 
which his friends had given him.  Ilis inaugural 
address at Commencement bore witness thar the 
College had in him a most valuable acquisition 
Though it was predicted, when Professor Emerson 
was appointed, that office would not be accepted 
except by “men of inferior grade of ta'ent,” the 
Trustecs and friends of the College may congraty. 
r- | late themselves that they have secured the serviceg 
of men, in no respect inferior to those who retired 
and gave them room. 

In this number, as heretofore, it has been our ob. 
ject to present the documents, with only such com. 
mentary aS was neccessary to a proper understand. 
ing of them. If we do not mistake, they clearly 
1€ | manifest with which party rests the responsivility 
of the diminished number of students, and the de. 
pressed condition of the College. Such responsi. 
bility rests not with those who adopt the appropri- 
ate means to promote the interests of the College, 
but with those who interpuse obstacles to its ad- 
vancement, 

» We’ intend hereafter to exhibit their resort 4 
public agitation with a view to gain control. 
PrupentiaL Comsrrrra, 
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SECRET SOCIETIES, 








Tux Gospel covets the light. It seeks to be known 
openly. Its miuisters are “ living epistles,” patent 
to every body, “known and read of all men.” The 
Church is “the light of the world,” ‘a city setona 
hill, that can not be hid.” It cispenses with esote 
ric teachings and mystic associations for the incu: 
cation of secret doctrines. It has no private courts 
or subterranean inquisitions for the punishment of 
schism. It is openas the day ; fearless as conscious 
innocence, moral heroism, and eternal truch can 
make it. Paganism had its mysteries. Only the 
c | initiated understood its doctrines. The priest~ had 
the monopoly of knowledge. The publication of 
it would endanger their craft. The Ellusinian mys 
¢ | teries were supposed to contain some important 
truths; what they were has been a subject of con- 
troversy for more than two thousand years. Ii 
these were truths, communicated in secret conclave, 
they have perished with those who were pledged to 
conceal them, and the world is no wiser. Political 
associations, admitting members under a pledge of 
secresy, have been common in a!l ages; and their 
influence has been “evil only, and that continually.’ 
Dr. Arnold pronounces them the bane of republics 
in all ages. When asecret union for political ends 
has a religious or irreligious element combined with 
them, it always degencrates into mere fanaticism. 
“The Reign of Terror” in France owed most of its 
horrors to the influence “clubs,” or “secret so- 
cieties,” which legislated in private, and executed 
their decrees in public. Extrajudicial oaths are 
contrary to the laws of the land, contrary to thie 
- | Gospel, and dangerous to the public peace and indi. 
vidual rights. Even “benxerolent societies,” bound 
together by illegal compacts, have been known to 
] | take the life of a member for revealing their secrets. 
Neither the life nor liberty of private persons is safe 
when they can, with impunity, be proscribed in the 
dark and traduced, in concert, by a banded mob. 
The remarks of your correspondent, respecting se- 
crct associations, in The Independent of Jan. |s, 
were very timcly. They meet a cordial response in 
every honcst heart. The “ American Party,” as it 
styles itself by way of eminence, as though they 
were the people, and both wisdom and patriotism 
would die with them, have incorporated two fats! 
elements in their creed, to wit: secrecy and int)! 
erance. Itis decidedly anti-republican, as well as 
anti Christian, to conceal the names of candidates 
for office, or to discuss, in secret conclave, the meas 
ures which they are expected to defend, The very 
existence of our government depen?’s on free 
cussion. ‘Error of opinion,” said the father of de- 
mocracy, “may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it.” Bret if opinions are veiled in 
secresy, concealed by oaths and penalties, and cloak- 
ed by the darkness of midnight, or protected from 
public scrutiny by door-keepers, bars and bolts, how 
is reason to present her approval or disapproval of 
them? Must the independent republican who hasim- 
bibed a love of freedom from his mother’s breast ; who 
has been educated to think for hitseif, and to weigh, 
by his own judgment, public men and measures, sub- 
mit to be hoodwinked, to skulk from day-light, and lift 
his hand to heaven and swear that he will be the too! 
of a party—think as they think, vote as they vote, 
say their shibboleth, or be chastised like a spaniel 
for disobedience? No; such an association can not 
long exist. The good sense of the people will rebel 
against such tyranny. Besides, #¢ is intolerant. 
The “ Know-Nothings” charge the Catholics with 
holding allegiance to a power above the Government, 
with making secret pledges to an invisible tribunal, 
and proscribing all who differ from them in opinion. 
The accusers of the Catholics do these same things. 
Their patriotism bows to a party and not to the 
Siate; they are bound by oaths (if report says true) 
to a secret association, whose mandate they dare not 
disobey; they are pledged to oppose foreigners, 
right or wrong; to proscribe Catholics, and show 
them no mercy. Has not the Catholic a right to 
his opinion? Is it the Christian method of reclaim- 
ing crrorists to point the finger of scorn at them, to 
array public opinion against them, and expose them 
to civil disabilities? Sha!l the Catholics, in this 
land of freedom, meet the fate of the Jews in Eu- 
rope in the dark 8? If so, no more converts 
from the Romish Church will be made to T’rotest- 
antism, wz 
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TOO LITTLE OF CHRIST. 


“Taar revival fin England, under the preaching of Whitefield 
Wesley, and others.) was distiaguished from those of the presen’ 
century in America, by one feature promivently ; the manuer 
and degree of presenting Christ. A vast element of logatie@ 
now pervades the practical theology of our churches, ond the 
preaching of our pulpits. A personal Sxvior is not now 
prominent in the thoughts of believers as he was then."—!°* 
gregationalist. ; 

We call special attention to the point of contrast 
made in respect to the prominence given toa perso” 
Christ in the practical piety of those times and ol 
these. In those times, Christ was in truth the cen: 
tral idea. Christ was both life and liglt to his peo 
ple—the Alpha and Omega of both doctrine and duty. 
One needs only to become familiar with Lady Hust: 
ington’s piety and labors—with Whitefield and the 
Wesleys—to see this written out in all their heart 
and life, as no description of ours can write it. (4° 
the same be said of our own age and of its revival, 
agencics? Is it not generally true that the ide: “’ 
Christ is far less prominent now than then? We 
think so. 

Comparing these times with those, we use more 
metaphysics; they more scripture: we deal more 
with the intellect; they more with the heart: ¥¢ 
make the idea of duty more prominent; they, the 
idea of Christ. In urging convicted sinners forward 
to conversion, we say, “Give up yourself to God ; 
they said, ‘Come to Christ.” We make more of 
the idea of right and of the power of conscience, 
they, more of the love of God, developed in the Gos- 
pel and melting the sinner’s heart. The results © 
the two systems are already befure the world in some 
measure, and will be yet more developed during the 
next score of years. Immense good, we doubt not, 
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accrues under both these types of Gospel labor—it 
being understood that neither did they of old omitto 
press the conscience and urge the fullest devotion of 
the heart, nor do men of modern times omit to pre- 
gent Christ as the sinner’s only hope. The showing 
made in results presupposes that the substantial 
elements of Gospel truth are in both schemes, only 
in different proportions, and with various degrees of 
prominence. 2 ; 

The converts of those times were more likely to be 
thoroughly én Christ, and hence to have a more 
cheerful, bold, hearty, loving piety, than those of 
modern times. The latter, having been converted 
with the idea of yielding the will to God made prom- 
inent, are likely to pass into the Christian life, giv- 
ing equal prominence to resolulions as the ceutral 
power of that life. Now in practice we know the 
power of resolve may rest for its basis too much | 
upon self, and too little on Christ. Indeed, who | 
does not know that it may rest on self wholly—on | 
Christ, none at all? Ic is then a different thing | 
from resting on Christ as a living power, present to 
the soul. If any one asks how this “ power ” acts, 
psychologically, we answer—It reaches the will 
mainly through the sensibilities, yet also through 
the intellect, the Holy Gaost revealing Christ and 
the truth of Christ, to the intelligence, in such 
modes as touch and move the heart. It is not es- 
sential to our present purpose to show Aew God in 
Christ aud God in the Ilo'y Ghost works in the 
heart of man, ‘The Scriptures every where assume 
the fact, sometimes assert it, and give us countless 
examples of tae fact. There is no occasion to urge 
that this living power of God in the soul of man is 
the mainspring of the Christian life. No Christian, 
it would seem, can doubt this, so deeply inwrought 
is it in his experience. 

‘The real question therefore is, How can this divine 
power in the heart be most certainly secured and 
most effectually developed? And, to our present 
sulject—W hich of the two modes of presenting Gos- 
pel truth, now, in comparison, is best adapted to se- 
cure and develop this power? 

Tne qu suon is broad, and no brief and hasty an- 
gwer can do it justice. Yet in our columns we can 
give nove but a brief answer. 

1. The former seems to be more in accordance with 
the practice of Christ and of his apostles. 

2. The latter is less likely than the former to carry 
with it its iess prominent idea, by waplicution. We 
must try to cxpiain this point. Let it be understood, 





then, that both these compared systems contain the 
tro yreat ideas, « ty l ing and Christ , tuat in 
each, one is the more promincnt; the other, the less 
so; but by aternation, the one more prominent in 
the former system is the less so in the latter. The 
question, thea, tnay take this foram ;—not, which sys- 
tem is most likely to secure the thing which it 


makes most prominent; but, which, securing this, is 
most likely to wneolre and imply its less prominent 


point? Woud they to whom Christ was preached, 
as the promiuent idea, be more sure to bring in by? 


implication the idea of duty, and the positive exer- 
cise of their own powers; or would they who were 
esp.cially pressed to resolve and to do, be most likely 
to accept Christ by implication and as a thing of 
course, comparatively little being said about him and 
his relations to the soul#? Which system draws its 
less prominent idea with most strength and certainty, 
by implication ? 

Here, in our view, the advantage is greatly on the 
side of the English preachers. The preaching of 
Christ in the seviptural way takes hold of the volan- 
tary powers and induces right voluntary action, with 
the greatest possible effectiveness. There is no strong 
couuteractiug intluence to withstand it. It carrics the 
will with the migitiest power known to mind—the 
power of Juve. It puts sensibility and intellect in 
their due piace and avails itself to the utmost of their 
agency. 
Said in its vindication. 

Vn the other system, you can not be go sure that 
the mind, acting under a direct appeal to conscience 
anda sense of duty, will, by wnplication, put on 
Christ in the proper place. It is much less certain 


tat Clrist will have due prominence as a thing of 
course, There are sowe strong temptations to hu 
man Ssellishucss in the idea of doing one’s own self, 





a3 compared with depending and trusting in ano 
ther’s agency and aid. Ience the very great impor- 
tance of giving prominence to the work of Christ 
and « Holy Ghost—of God in us—as the cen- 
tral clement in the Christian life. Press this, explain | 
it, let it never be lost sight of, lest you find ere long 
tuat the idea has deopped out of some of your con- 
and consequently, they, having no 


i tu 


Vertis mMmilus 


root in theraselves, seon wither and die. It is every 

ig to preach Christ so that it shall reveal God, 

tof sin, melt the heart to penitence, draw the 

i] into faith and love, build it up under God into 

the strength and maturity of the Christiap life. Al 

thts, we believe, will come of the right mode of 
preaching Christ. — Oberlin Evangelist, 
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THE GLORY OF GOD'S COUNSELS. 





We conceive not aright of the counsels of God, 
when we think of nothing but the effect of them, 
and the glory that ariseth from their accomplish- 
ment. It is certainly true that they shall all issue 
in his glory, and the demonstration of it shall fill 
up eternity. The manifestative glory of God unto 
eternity, consists in the effects and accomplishment 
of his holy counsels. Heaven is the state of the 
actual accomplishment of all the counsels of God, 
in the satisfaction and salvation of the Church. 
But it is not with God as it is with men, Let men’s 
counsels be ever so wise, it must needs abate of 
their satisfaction in them, because their conjectures 
(aud more they have not) of their effects and events 
are altogether uncertain. But all the counsels of 
God, having their entire accomplishment through 
revolutions perplexing and surpassing all created 
un lerstandings, enclosed in them infallibly and im- 
mutably, the great satisfaction, complacency and 
delight of the Divine Being is in these counsels 
themselves. —OweEN, 


Piterary Lecord. 


Lownre.—" Memoirs of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, 
Edited by his father. 12mo, 
pp. 495, with a beautiful portrait. A condensed edi- 
tion, published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Philadelphia. 








Miasionary to India.” 


Cuase.—Mary M. Chase and her Writings Edited 
by Henry Fowler.” Ticknor & Fields, publishers, Bos 
ton. 12mo, pp. 366. 

Asti-Jesvir.—“Stanhope Burleigh; The Jesuit in 
By Helen Dhu.” Published by Stringer 
12mo, pp. 406, with frontispiece and 


our Homes. 
& Townsend. 
vignette title. 
Bartists.—“A Concise History of Foreign Baptists, 
taken from the New Testament, the Firet Fathers, 
Early Writers, and Historians of all ages, Chronolog- 
ically arranged.” By G. H. Orchard, Baptist minister, 
Steventon, Bedfordshire, England. , With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. R. Graves, Nashville; Graves & 
Monks, agents of Tenn. Publication Society. New- 
York; Sheldon, Lamport & Co. 12mo, pp. 382. 
Diatoaues, —“The Hundred Dialogues, New and 
Original, designed for Reading and Exhibition in 
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lf Luese things be true, no more need be | The spirit of the articles is serious and faithful. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Notes.” By J. D. De Bow, Superintendent of the US. 
Census. Published by order of the Senate, Washing- 
ton. Large 8vo, pp. 400. The most complete and in- 
structive analysis of the Census ever published. The 
printing is very good—greatly in advance of the fraud- 
ulent jobbery witnessed a few years ago. 

Bapverr—“ Memoir of Rev. Joseph Badger.” By E. 
G. Holland. Third edition. Published by C.S. Fran- 
cis & Co., New-York, and Benj. H. Greene, Boston. 
12mo, pp. 478, with a portrait. 

Trasu.—“ Getting Along; a Book of Illustrations.” 
“Know Thyself” 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 307, 825. 

Cuartorre Extzazera.— The Boat and the Drowned 
Officer.” By Charlotte Elizabeth. Published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
18mo, pp. 86. 

Wearen—“ The Ways of Life, Showing the Right 
Way and Wrong Way.” By Rey. G.5. Weaver, au- 
thor of “Hopes and Helps.” Fowlers & Welle, pub- 


lishers) 12mo, pp. 157. 


Sr. Pav. —* The Footsteps of St. Paul.” By the 
author of “ Morning and Night Watches.” Published 


by Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 
with vignettes and head-piecee. 


12mo, pp. 416, 


tion among the shipping, and in other channels of influ. 
ence. He adds an important suggestion : 


“ And besides, it is not improbable that we may yet 
have the battles of freedcm to fight on this soil. An- 
nexation to the United States is confidently believed 
by many to be near. Should we be annexed as a ter- 
ritory, we may feel the force of the famous Douglas 
doctrine, and a harder conflict may yet await us than 
the one which conquered the idolatry and despotism 
of other days. Probably no country on earth now 
enjoys greater freedom—social, civil, and religious— 
than the Sandwich Islands; and it is a painful thought’ 
that we may yet be called to a severer conflict to pre- 
serve the precious boon of freedom, than was endured 
to win it.” a 

Revivai.—The Congregational Church in Croton 
Village, (Hartford townshi;:,) Ohio, under the pastoral 
charge of Rev. James Harrison, is enjoying a precious 
season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
The Spirit of God is present in the “ still small voice,” 
piercing the hearts of multitudes; and a deep and aw- 
ful solemity pervades the whole community. About 
twenty are already the hopeful subjects of renewing 
grace, and the work is progressing with increasing 
power and interest. G. L. M. 


Mass. S. S. Soctery.—The Mass. S. S. Society has 


Swiss.—‘‘ Twenty Scenes from Switzerland, sketched | just appointed Mr. J. D. Poote, of Buffa'o, as Agent in 


from Nature, and then arranged and fiuished.” By Rev. 
Cwsar Malan, D.D., Geneva. 18mo, pp. 192. _, Carters, 
publishers. 

Taoivcx.— Hours of Christian Devotion, translated 
from the German of Dr. A. Tholuck.” With Preface by 
Rev. Horatius Bonar. Pp. 256. Same house. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


The “ Mercersburg Q tarterly Review” ought to at- 
tract, the notice of Ciristian patriots for the light it 
sheds upon the character, condition, tendencies, and 
responsibilities of our Gerinan population. It is acom- 
mon misfortune of both sections of our people that 
these who speak and write and read only the English 
language, and those who know only the German, so 


greatly lack a correct understanding of each other. 


We desire tu increase the familiarity of this acquaint- 
ance. The present number of the “Quarterly” is 


chietly occupied with portions of the learned Dr. 
Schail’s reports on America, put forth by him last year 


in Germany, and the discourses uttered on the inau- 
guration of Professor Wolff, at Lancaster, Pa. Both 
subjects would have been rendered more attractive and 
useful had they been accompanied with the proper 
narrative memoranda concerning their occasions, ob- 
jects, ete. 

The “ Freewill Baptist Quarterly,” devoted to “Truth 
and Progress,” and published by Williams, Day & Co., 
Providence, commences its third volume in a very res- 
pectable manner. The January number is embellish- 
ed with a portrait of Rev. Silas Curtis, an eminent 
minister of thatdenonination. Its leading articles are 
on Mohammed, Relative Progress of Methodists and 
Freewill Baptists, Inspiration of the Scriptures, Minis- 
ter in the Pulpit, Characteristica of a Regenerate Heart, 
New Dispensationa, and Sunny Side of the Ministry. 
E. H. Fletcher, 117 Nassau street, is agent in New- 
York. 


The “Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review” 
gives us a number of ;:reat value, for the importance 
of the subjects, the ability with which they are treat- 
ed, and thé liberality of tone maintained throughout. 
The 


subjects are--Studies and Discipline of the Preacher, 


Patriarchal History, Exegesis of Heb. 6 : 4-8, the Mid- 


die Ages, Mental Philosophy, Nahum’s Prophecy, and 
Dr. Alexander. 





PAMPHLETS. 





Gunow:kL—“A Year of the War.” By “Adam de 
Gurowski, a citizen of the United States.” Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., Broadway, New-York, and Lit 
tle Britain, London, Pp. 116. The Russian view. 
The writer calls the projected re-construction of Poland 
“ all a mere sham.” 

* The much discussed re-construction of Poland goes 
hand-in-hand with the reformation of the Koran, with 
the reinvigoration of Turkey. Bothof them have the 
same practicability, and will be effected at the sam 
time, Poland is no longer a blooly phantom, haunt- 
ing nations and governments; it is a Chinese shadow, 
with which intriguers amuse fools.” 
ad ’ : . ne . . 

Harper's “ Library of Seleet Novels” funishes us with 
“Avillion, and Other Tales,” by the author of “ Olive.” 
Price, 50 cents. Pp. What a 
weary work to read it. 


3, double columns. 
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“ Free-Trade in Money ; or, Note-shaving the Great 
ean e of Fraud, Poverty, and Ruin; Stringent Usury 
Laws the Best Defense against Hard Times. An An- 
swerto Jeremy Bentham.” By Hon. John Whipple, 
Rhode Island. Pp. 36. Published for general circula- 
tion by Dayton & Wentworth, Boston. Price, 12} cents 
single, $6 per hundred, and $25 for 500 copies. 

“Discourses and Speeches at the Celebration of the 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Monson Academy.” 
July 18 and 19, 1854. Pp. 90. Historical Discourse, 
by Rev. Charles Hammond. Oration on the “ Relation 
of Commerce to Letters,” by Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr. 
Speeches by Rev. Simeon Cotton, D.D., A. J. Sessions, 
Henry Morris, Esq, and others. 


“ Obzervations on Epilepsy, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment.” By William M. Cornell, M.D. With cases. 
Pp. 44. 

“Report of the School Committee of the Town of 
Framingham, Mass. Pp. 64, elegantly printed, Fram- 
ingham had, at the last census, 4,252 inhabitants, of 
whom 798 were children between the ages of 5 and 15, 
who are taught in 11 district schools and two high 
schools, which are open on an average 9} months each 
year, for which the town appropriates $4,500 a year, 
in addition to $189 from the State fund. 


——<~@ «—. @ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Curzon Srraines’ Water Cure, Jan., 1855. 

Ir may interest some to know that here, in the midst 
of a family of invalids, God has for more than two 
months been doing his own good work, 

The weakest church or company of Christians should 
be encouraged to have full confidence in God’s ability 
and willingness to bless the use of the simplest means, 
which in this case have been social prayer-meetings 
and personal labor of Christians with individuals. 

Interesting in itself and as an evidence of the depth 
of the work, is the fact that professors of religion who, 
in heart, life, or both, have been as it were, dead for 
years, begin to do their first works ; one such person 
saying in his earlicst remarks, that ‘from his hopeful 
conversion twenty-five years since, he had until now 
never borne a part in any religious meeting.” 





Schools and Academies.” By William Bentley Fowle, 
author of the ‘Common School Speaker,” and other 
school books. Published by Morris Cotton, Boston ; 
and J. M. Fairchild & Co., 140 Fulton street, New- 
York. 12mo, pp. 312. 

Sacrep History. — ‘Manual of Sacred History; a 
Guide to the Understanding of the Divine Plan of Sal- 
vation, according to the Historical Development.” By 
John Henry Kurtz, D.Dy Professor of Church History 
in the University ef Derport. Translated from the 
German by Charles F. Schaffer, D.D. Published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. 436. 

Mvsica.— ‘The New-York Musical Review” for 
1854. 4to, pp. 444. Mason Brothers, publishers. 

Crupen Anrinerp.—‘* A New and Complete Concor- 
dance to the Holy Scriptures on the Basis of Cruden. 
Edited by John Eadie, D.D, LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature to the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, with Introduction by David King, LLD., 
Glasgow.” Published by the American Tract Society. 
8vo, pp. 561. Dodd's edition of Cruden complete is 
decidedly. preferable. 

Cencvs.—'Statistical View of the United States; 
embracing its Territory, Population—White, Free-col- 


ored, and Slave—Moral and Social Condition, Indus- 
try, Property, and Revenue; the detached Statistics | one of the missionaries of the American Board at the 
of Cities, Towns, and Counties; with a Compendium | Sandwich Islands, to Mr. Lewis Tappan, datéd at Hilo, 
of the Seventh Census, to which are added the Results| Hawaii, Oct. 26, 1854, expresses his wish to obtain a 
of every previous Census, in Comparative Tables, with | large supply of anti-slavery publications for distribu- 


Especially cheering to Christian parents must be the 
striking proof here given that their's is a covenant-keep- 
ing God, since nearly every one of these, who thus 
absent from parents, friends and home, have found a 
Savior, is a child of the covenant and of prayer; one, a 
man in mid-life; two young men, children of an aged 
Presbyterian minister; another, the last unconverted 
child of an old deacon of the church, whose prayers 
are thus answered, though he long since entered into 
his rest. 

It is also pleasant to be able to say that in the same 
quiet way, by God’s blessing on the same means, the 
work still goes on. + 


Govvernevg, St. Lawgence Co., N. ¥.—I am happy 
to inform you that the Lord is visiting our church with 
the rich effusions of his Holy Spirit. About fifty give 
evidence of having passed from death unto eternal life. 
Among these there are s goodly number of heads of 
families. The work is still in progress, and many 
others are impressed by the Spirit. I am assisted in 
my labors by the Rev. J. Burchard. 

Atreep INGALLs, 
Pastor of the Second Cong. Church. 








Sanpwicu Istanps.—A letter from Rev. Titus Coan, 


gregationalism, and thoroughly imbued with its spirit, 


cessful coéperation with him in the cultivation of the 


promoting the S. 8, cauze in Western New-York. Mr. 
Foote has been several years Agent for the Am. S. 3. 
Tnion. There is a great and growing demand for 
eur publications in that section in the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches, The fact of his appoint- 
ment you can announce if you choose. 

Mr. Foote is preparei to furnish all the schools in 
Western New-York that wish them with the publica- 
tiens of the Society. A. B. 


Iows.—At an Ecclesiastical Council called by the 
Gongregational Church, Davenport, Iowa, but coa- 
vened at Tipson, Cedar Co., Jan. 10th, 1855, in con- 
nection with a special mecting of the Davenport Ae- 
sociation, Mr. Simon Barrows, of Davenport, was 
erdained to the work of the Gospel ministry. The 
public exercises were by Reva. W. Coe, E. Mead, A. 
Munson, E. Adams, J. A. Reed, J. R. Upson. 

Br. Barrows is at present laboring as agent of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, and has 
before him in this State an important field for use 
fulnese. Scripr 


Cieveranp, Onto, Jan. 27, 1855. 
To tag Epirors ov tae INDEPENDENT: 
Ix the last number of your paper, ‘ Hesperus,” 
speaking of the Moravians, says their mission at 
Gnadenhutten was in Pennsylvania. That is a mis- 
take ;—Gnadenhutten is in Tuscarwas Co., Ohio. 
The history of that mission is one of great interest; 
and the bloody massacre by which the poor Indians 
were destroyed, reflects disgrace upon Col. Wil- 
liamson and the early white settlers of Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Whoever wishes to see Col. Lehmanowski’s account 
ef the Destruction of the Inquisition at Madrid, and 
to compare it with other statements, he can find it in 
a four-page tract of the American Tract Society. 

8. H. M. 
Sourn Oranog, N. J.—An interesting revival of re- 
ligion isin progress with my people. More than thirty 
have hopefully experienced reviving grace. A large 
proportion are adults. Ten or eleven new family-altars 
have been erected. The Spirit is still evidently pres- 
ent, exerting his renewiog and sanctifying power. 

W.G.S. 
Creverann.—We learn that Rev. James C. White 
has received a cordial and unanimous call to become 
the settled pastor of the Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
and that he has concluded to accept the invitation. 
We are happy also to be informed that the prospects 
of the congregation are highly eneouraging. In a 
card issued by the Trustees for local circulation among 
the citizens, to introduce their new paster to the peo- 
pie, they say: 
‘“‘ Mr. White has had some years of experience in connec- 


tion with new religious enterprises in the cities of the 
West, and being quite familiar with New-England Con- 


by an intimate and official relation with the churches in 
Boston, Masa, we can but hope for a pleasant and sue- 


Master’s vineyard. 
“ While we are fully and distinctively Congregational, 
anti-elavery, and reformatory in our religious sympa- 
thies, aided by the light of experience, we have modi- 
fied somewhat our platform without compromising our 
principles. We desire to cultivate the most friendly 
relations consistent with our principles and -to cher- 
ish most cordially a fraternal spirit towards all our 
brethren. 
“Our location on the corner of Euclid and Erie 
streets, is one of the best; our house of worship is 
spacious, attractive and convenient for all the pur- 
poses of a religious society, and though still encum- 
bered with a debt, it is not so large as necessarily to 
embarrass the prosperity of the church or society, and 
we do not intend that it ehall affect the religious in- 
terests or privileges of those who unite with us.) We 
propose to furnish any who may desire a slip, or sit- 
ting, at any price they may be able er willing to pay, 
and those who are able to pay but little or nothing 
are cordially invited to come, as our desire is that the 
houre may be filled. 
“Our object is to furnish the means of grace, so far 
as we have opportunity, for all, especially fur those 
among us of New-England origin and Congregational 
sympathies. 
“ We desire to see our house filled, not in a spirit of 
rivalry with other churches, but of kind emulation in 
doing good. 
“The church will be open from time to time, accord- 
ing to notice from the pulpit, for the sale or rent of 
slips, and a plan of the church can be seen, and slips 
taken at any time, at the store of Messrs. Webster & 
Spencer, under the Forest City Bank, Superior street. 
“B. Barger, 

B. Srepmay, 

H. B. Sretmay, 

O. Spencer, 

J. Wroster, 
Trustees of Plymouth Society.” 


Lutngran —The Lutheran Church Extension Fund 
of $50,000 is still urged upon the churches of that de- 
nomination. The Maryland, and East and West Penn- 
sylvania Synods have pledged their proportion of its 
whole amount. 


Sourn Carottva.—Wofford College opened on the 
10th inst, with about forty-five students in the colle- 
giate and preparatory departments, as we learn from 
the Hxpress. 


Mar.zoroven.—Mr. Charles Scott, late of East Wine- 
dor Theological Seminary, was recently ordained pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church and Society in Marl- 
boro, Vt. Sermon by Rey. George P. Tyler, of Brat- 
tleboro, Yt. 


St. Jounssury.—The council called to consider the 
request of Rev. S. G. Clapp, Pastor of the South Church, 
in St. Johnsbury, convened on Thursday, and after a 
full and public hearing in the premises, voted unaui- 
mously to accede to the request. The council took oc- 
casion to recommend him as a laborious, faithful and 
able minister of the gospel.— Caledonian. 


Somervitie, N. J.—Rey. Dr. John F. Mesick, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., has been called to the pastorate of the 
Second R. D. Church in Somerville, made vacant by 
the removal of Rev. E. R. Craven to the Third Presby- 
terian Church in Newark. 


by special act of Parliament, is null and illegal.—Ch. 
& St. Gaz. 


Cutcaco.—The Rev. S. G. Spees, of Galena, has re- 
ceived a ufanimous call to the pastoral charge of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in Chicago. This church 
occupies a large and important field of labor in that 
city, and it is earnestly hoped that Mr. Spees will oc- 
eupy it.—Ch. Obs. 


Secretary.—Reyv. William H. Spencer, of Milwaukie, 
we understand, has been appointed Secretary of the 
General Assembly's Committee of Publication—an of- 
fice calling for the services of the best mind and tal- 
ents in the church, ia order to accomplish the purposes 
contemplated in the appointment of the Committee. 
Mr. S. is now in this city.—Jbid. 

Poavetrma.—The First Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia, have extended an unanimous invitation to the 
Rey. Mr. Cuthbert, of the Second Baptist Church in 
Charleston, 8. C., to become their pastor. He will 
soon visit and spend a few weeks with the chureh.. 


Tur Enouss Pew System.—Dr. Phillimore says that 
the sale of seats in a parish church, unless sanctioned 


CreLann.—Rev. Thomas H. Cleland, in consequence 
of the ill health of his family, has tendered his resig- 
nation of the pastoral charge of the church at Lake 
Providence, La, and is spending the winter and sup- 

lying the church of Pine Ridge, near Natchez, Miss. 
Lake Providence presents an interesting field to a young 





Cuanaing Piaces.—The editor of the newspaper in 
Athens, who so strongly opposed Dr. Jonas King, and 
whose articles often endangered the life of that excel- 
lent missionary, has been seized by the French, and 
with all his printing implements carried on board a 
French frigate. Dr. King is now under government 
protection, and his enemy is in prison. 

Ganeva.—The “Association of Scattered Protest- 
ante,” a society which has long existed, having for its 
object the collection of funds for the aid of Protestant 
communities ittsulated among Romish populations, held 
a public meeting recently in Geneva—the first public 
meeting they have been able to hold in twelve years. 


Loncrr THAN Ours.—At the reépening of Highfield 
Chapel, Huddersfield, England, the morning service 
was conducted by Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, and the 
evening service by Rev. «D. E. Ford, of Manchester, 
(author of “Decepolis.”) The former was two heurs 
aud-a-half long, the latter three hours, “the attendance 
very large, especially in the evening.” Our English 
brethren do not sum up their Sunday piety in little 
hour-long services, but give generous latitude to the 
worship of God. 


Cuiva.—Before British and American Christians 
have washed their hands of the sins of an opium war 
and negro slavery, let them deal tenderly with, and 
judge mildly of the Revolutionists in China, who are 
printing the Buble, trying to arrest the flood tide of 
opium and rum, and sweeping the ten thousand tem- 
ples of idolatry with the “ besom of destruction.” —T7he 
Friend, Honolulu, 


Orv Scnoor.—On the Ist day of November last, the 
Colpo. tage Fund of the Board of Publication was in 
arrears @ little over %6,000. Since that time, over 
$3,000 have béen contributed to the fund; but on the 
other hand, another quarter's salary was due to most 
of the colporters on the Ist inst., which will again in- 
crease the arrears to something like $7,000. 


Nortuwestern Bisticat Ixstirvre.—By circular, we 
perceive that this institution, located at Evanston, Illi- 
nois, opened for the reception of students, on the first 
instant. The following are the members of the facul- 
ty elect: 

John Dempster, D.D., President, and Professor of Po- 
lemical and Didactic Theology, and Homileties. 
William Goodfellow, A. M., Professor of Ecclesias- 
— History, Church Government, and Pastoral The- 
ology. 

Wesley P. Wright, A. M, Professor of Greek and 
Hebrew Languages, and Biblical Literature. 


Anpover.—An Ecclesiastical Couneil, which con- 
vened on the 30th of December, constituted the Bal- 
lard Vale Union Church. Its membership is made up 
from persons connected with a society formed there 
a few years since, to whom Rev. H. S. Greene has 
preached. This movement is clearly in the right di- 
rection, and under a judicious and evangelical admin- 
istration, this new church will help on the cause of 
pure religion, The enterprise opens under hopeful 
prospects, and has the best wishes of many friends, 


Hear! Hean!—A ministerial brother in Iowa, in 
sending us the names of some new eubscribers, 
writes : 

“Tt does appear to me there is lees ‘ism’ about Con- 
gregationalism than any other system in the world. 
It seems as if we did less to support our system than 
any other denomination. No Congregationalist here, 
seems to think it a duty to sustain a paper because it is 
Congregational, and important to the highest interests 
of our churches.”— Cong. Herald. 


Seminary Crup.—The Students of the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., have always, we believe, 
boarded in Commons, They have suitable rooms for 
the purpose on the premises, One of their number acts 
as the Steward for the time being, and with trusty 
servants they have lived very comfortable and at 
much less cost than ordinary beard can be procured. 
In arecent note from one of their number, we see it 
stated that it costs them but a little more than eight 
dollars a month each. But they could not live at this 
cheap rate but for the donations which are freely made 
them in articles of provision by the generous citizens 
of the town, and by their friends at a distance. 


Gonetantinorie.—The Constantinople Bible Society 
held its anniversary on the 6th of December, the Hon. 
Carroll Spencer, the Minister from the United States, 
presiding. After prayer the President delivered an 
eloquent address, in which he paid a just tribute to the 
English ladies who were at that place attending the 
wounded soldiers brought from the Crimea. Addresses 
were made by Count de Zeilin, the Dutch Ambassador, 
Capt. Benson, of the British army, Rev. Mr. Righter, the 
agent of the American Bible Society, Mr. Barker, agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and others. 


PENNeYLVANTA —There is an encouraging work of 
grace in progress in the Presbyterian Church of Holi- 
dayeburg, now under the pastoral eare of Dr. DP, X. 
Junkin, We wentioned the work last week, but could 
give no details. We learn that more than -usual eeri- 
ousness had appeared in some paris of the congrega- 
tion for some ume previous to the recent Conference; 
and that exercise and the religious services by which 
it was followed have been the blessed means of the 
reviving of God's people, and the awakening and con- 
version of souls. About sixty have manifested anxie- 
ty, of whom a considerable number are professing a 
sweet hope of reconciliation with God. By our last 
advices the interest seemed still increasing. We have 
a peculiar and tender interest in that dear congrega- 
tion, having served it for eleven years in the pasto- 
rate. Dr. J. is efficiently assisted in his labors by Dr. 
McKinley, and the Rev. Messrs. Sterrett, Clark and 
Elliott. Dr. Van Rensselaer opened the Conference by 
a very solemn and effective sermon. May the richest 
blessings crown the labors of the devoted pastor, aud 
be the heritage of that beloved people. 


Outo.—The Columbus State Journal says: A deep 
religious feeling exists in the Baptist Church in this 
city at the present time, under the preaching of 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, and Rev. Mr. Davis. Meetings 
are held every evening, which are attended by ecrowd- 
ed audiences. Twelve persons were baptized in the 
Scioto river on Sunday morning last, and we hear 
that twelve more will be immersed next Sabbath. The 
revival is still in progress at the Town-street Methodist 
Church; the altar is crowded every evening with 
mourners, many of whom have been hopefully con- 
verted. Ten righteous men would have saved Sodom, 


= we do believe there ig yet some hope of Colum- 
us. 


MaryLanv.— Religious Excitement at the Peniten- 
tiary.—There has been for the last ten daya a most re- 
markable excitement upon the subject of religion 
among the female convicts of the Maryland peniten- 
tiary. Under the preaching of a stranger, who visit- 
ed the institution on the Sabbath before last, a deep 
and serious feeling was aroused, and several of the fe- 
males manifested very deep contrition for past offences 
and an earnest desire for forgiveness. For several 
days and nights the struggle went on, some of them 
not eating any thing during that period—sounds of 
weeping and praying were heard throughout the day 
and night, and the Warden, with other friende, prayed 
with the sufferers and exhorted them to true repent- 
ance and faith. One by one they have come forward, 
expressing faith in the merits of the Savior, until, at 
this time, some twenty odd have made profession of 
the power of redeeming grace. The Matron reports 
the most marked and delightful change in the conduct 
of these persons, who seem to have been endowed 
with a new spirit, and to be filled with love and affee- 
tion for each other, in place of their vicious propensi- 
ties. Quietness and serious thoughtfulness reign in 
this department of the prison. The work allotted the 
inmates is done well and cheerfully, and there is at 
present the manifestation of a vital and permanent 
reform.— Baltimore Argus. 


Op Piywovuta.—Mr. Joseph B. Johnson, was ordained 
as pastor of the Pilgrimage Church in Plymouth, on 
Thureday, the 4th of January. Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Livingston, of Plympton; Sermon, by Professor E. A. 
Park, D.D., of Andover, a most appropriate and _ele- 
gant production; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. 
Putnam, of Middleboro’; Fellowship of Churches, by 
Rev. Joseph Peckham, of Kingston; Address to the 
People, by Rev. C. S. Porter, of South Boston; Charge 
to the Pastor, by Rev. Charles Smith, of Boston. 


Vickseure, Jan. 14. 





Tirrix, O.—Rev. B.S Schenck, D.D., of Chambers- 
burg, has been elected Theological Professor in Heidel- 
berg College, at Tiffin, and Rev. G. W. Willard, of Co- | 
lumbua, has been: recommended to the Board of Trus- 
tees as a suitable person for President of that Institu 
tion in place of Prof. E. V. Gerhart, resigned. 





Mariner's Cuuncu, New-Yorx.—This long-establisheii | 
church for seamen, for many years under the care of | 
Rev. Henry Chase, has secured the services of Rev. | 
Charles J. Jones, late of St. Louis. Mr. Jones has be- | 
come a tmnember of the Presbytery of New-York, and | 
already entered upon his duties as pastor of this in- | 
teresting and important church. The congreyation to 


street ; but that position becoming wholly unfit for a 
place of religious worship, they have secured a tempo- 
new br! ‘ing :1 @ convenient and pleasant part of the 
city. 
large facilities for making himself useful among seamen. 
He wili be glad to receive books, periodicals, and pa- 
pers for distribution among those to whom he ministers. 


His resi’+ ee is at the Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry street, 
Ne. 
L.: Dutren Cuourca.—Rev. J. M. Ferrie, of the 


Reformed Datch Church, has arrived in this city, and 
is making arrangements preparatory to the establish- | 
ment of a church of that denomination in Chicago.— | 
Chicago Herald. | 
Free- Witt Barrists.—Rev. J. M. Bailey was installed | 
pastor of the Casco-street F.W.B. Church on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 12th. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
G. T. Day, of R.I. The sermon was able and eloguent, | 
and set forth in a clear, logical, and convincing man- | 
ner, the sacredness, authority, and influence of the | 
Christian pulpit. It was listened to with marked at 
tention. 

The Charge was‘ delivered by Rev. O. B. Cheney, of 
Augusta; the Right-Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. | 
Smith, of Saco; and the Installation Prayer by Rev. | 
A. Caverno, of Biddeford. Rev. Mr. Morse of this eity, | 





by Rey. Mr. Chickering, of the High-Street Chureb. 
The services were well sustained throughout, and 
were of a highly interesting character. 

Mr. Bailey, the new pastor, is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and took his theological course at An- 
dover. He enters upon his duties as pastor of the 
Church and Society under very favorable auspices, 
and we trust that both pastor and people will find the 
relation a happy one.—Portland Inguirer. 


Massacuusetrs Revivars.—We are infurmed that a 
powerful revival of religion is in progreas at the Aca- 
demy at Wilbraham. Rey. Minor Raymond, D. D., 
is Principal of this school, It—the school—has three 
hundred students. 


Ruope Tstaxp.—A revival is in progress at the Con- 
gregational Church in Slatersville, KR. I. Additions 
have been made to the church by profession, at five 
out of the last six sacramental occasions. Indeed, 
there have been cases of special religious conversion 
oecurriug without scarcely an interruption for the last 
eight years. 


Verwont.—A letter from Pawlet to the editors of the 
Vermont Chronicle says: 

“The special influences of the Divine Spirit have 
been very evidently with us for some weeks, reviving 
the people of God, awakening sinners and causing 
some to rejoice in a hope of eternal tife. We hope 
the visit will be prolonged that many more may be 
savingly benefitted.” 


New-Yorx.—Rey. Mr. Doubleday informs us of a 
very precious work of grace which has been in pro- 
gress in Gilberteville, Otsego Co., N. Y., for several 
weeks. It commenced in the early part of November, 
without any special effort on the part of the church, 
manifesting itself in unusual seriousness on the Sab- 
bath, and presently at a meeting sppointed for in- 
quiry. Meetings were then held every evening in the 
week for three weeks, and thenceforward every other 
eveniog. The work has been one of great stillness and 
reanpen f and without any effort to arouse the pas- 
sions and sympathies of men merely, deep conviction 
of sin has seemed to rest upon every mind. The pres- 
ence of the Spirit was too obvious to be questioned. 
The fruits thus far are from forty to fifty hopeful con- 
versions; twenty-seven having on the last Sabbath 
publicly professed Christ. The Sabbath-school has 
shared largely in the blessing, and nearly all of the 
conversions are among the young. The religious in- 
terest early extended to the Baptist Church, where a 
much larger number are claimed to have been con- 
verted. Forty have been baptized. The Methodists 
also, particularly out of the village, have received a 
blessing. So that there have been at least a hundred 
cases of true conversion. 

Rev. Mr. Wakeman informs us that a powerful re- 
vival of religion is now in progress in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Almond, N. Y. For nearly two 
weeks God has been pouring out his Spirit, which has 
daily awakened a converted many souls. The 
work is rapidly rising in interest, and spreading in 
every direction over the region around us. More than 
a hundred anxious sinners crowd our room of inquiry 
daily. The pastor is assisted by the Rev. O. Parker. 








rules on Slavery, 
Erie Conferences, that while “right in 
sufficiently definite,” they could “never 
enforced.” How 





minister adapted to the place, 





they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 


letress upon times, places, vestment, postures, or mere 


which he ministers, formerly worshipped in Rosevelt | 


rary home in Market street, and hope soon to have a | 


Mr. Joucs having spent much of his time at sea, | 
and being now an inmate of the Sailor’s Home, has | 


Foctestasticsy Power axp Staveny.—The Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate makes the remark upon the new 
roposed by the Black River and 
th rinciple and 
practically 
powerful ecclesiastical eystems like 
Methodism and Presbyterianism are to constrain their 
adherents in some things, and how powerless in others. 


In accordance with the appointment of the Presby- 
tery of Missiseippi, Rev. B. H. Williams was installed 
Pastor of the Presbyterian church in Vickgburg. Rev. 
Z Butler, D.D, of Port Gibson, presshed the installa- 
tion sermon, from J hn 4: 24—*“God is a spirit, and 


in truth.” During the discourse, the speaker set forth | 
in a most forcible and exceptionable manner, the great 
proclivity of men to substitute mere forms and cere- 
monies for true spiritual worehip He then set forth 
the simplicity of the religious exercises in which the 
Savior and his Apostles took a part. They laid no 


external forms and ceremonies. The congreration was 
large and attentive. After the close of the religious 
services, the Pastor received a most hearty welcome 
from the members of the congregation, as they sever 
ally came forward and took him by the hand. 


Heatu.—tInstalled over the Congregational church 
in Heath, Mass, Jau. 24, Rev. Edvard B. Emerson, 
| late of West Randolph, Vt. 
| Reading the Scriptures and Prayer, Rev. Milo Frary, 
| Heath; Sermon, Rev. 8. D. Clark, Sunderland; In- 
| stalling Prayer, Rev. Aaron Foster, E. Charlemont; 
| Charge to the Pastor, Rev. M. Kingman, Charlemont; 

Fellowship of the churches, Rey. Jeremiah Pomeroy, 
| Rowe; Address to the People, Rev. A. B. Smith, 
| Buckland ; Concluding Prayer, Rev. Mr. Fish, Rowe; 
Benediction, Pastor. 

In the choice of a pastor, this church and society 
have been unanimous. This and tke pledge for his 
support bespeak an interest and a self-denial to sustain 
gospel ordinances, which is regarded as a bright omen 
of future good both to him and them.— Vt. Chron. 


CieveLanp, O.—Revy. James Eells, Jr., was installed, 
Jan, 24th, pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bittinger, of the 
Euclid-street church; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Hogarih, 
of Geneva, N. Y.; Installing Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Shaw, of Newburgh; Charge to the Pastor, by his 
father, Rev. James Eells, Sr.; Right-Hand of-Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Dr. Aiken. 

The Sermon, from the text, “I shall be satisfied 


thought; and in its coneluding remarks exceedingly 
appropriate and interesting. 

The Charge to the Pastor, by his venerable father, 
was solemn and affecting. 

The remarks of Dr. Aiken evidently flowed from the 
heart, and yviving the right-hand-of-tellowship 7 as no 
unmeaning ceremony.—/lerald. 


—_ —— —— 


Domestic Summary. 


Tur Istumvs—The entire Transit by Railroad.—We 
are confidently told that the New-York passengers from 
New-York, for the Panama route, by the steamer of the 
20th inst., will make the entire transit of this Isthmus, 
from Aspinwall to Paname, in cars upon the railroad. 
—Aspinwall Com., Jan. 15. 


Mexico.—The latest from Mexico is that Santa Anna 
has returned to the city, and is making arrangements 
to sell the State of Sonora, to raise money to carry on 
the war. Should he fail in this, (which will be the 
case,) he muet vamoz. 

The steam-frigate Susquehanna sailed for Callao on 
the 12th instant; and the French brig of war Obliga- 
do, of 18 guns, Commander Rozencoat, arrived on the 
9th inst. from Mazatlan.—Cor. Panama Star. 


A Pawsee Emicratixe Leacve, composed princi- 
pally of building mechanics, who design settling in 
Kanzas territory, has been formed in Philadelphia. 
The purpose is to reach Kanzas in time for spring ope- 
rations, Quite a number of emigrants from Easton are 
also going, though without any organization. 





Jue Sansatu.—The Genesee Evangelist contains a 
report of the Genesee Presbytery on the question—Is 
it right for a member of the church to collect tolls at 
the gate of a plank-road upon the Sabbath # The dis- 
cussion reaches the following conclusion: We must con- 
clude that the disciple of Christ, who forsakes the 
house of God, and employs himself and family in the 
work of collecting toll on a plauk-road on the Sabbath, 
as really violates the fourth commandment as the thief 
or the adulterer does the sixth or the seventh. 


Desp Lerrers. —This department of the General 
Post-Office at Washington brings to light over $60,000 
a year in specie and bank notes, and in drafts, letters 
of credit, and bills of exchange, not far from two mil- 
lions. Of the latter sum but a small share is eventu- 
ally lost. We have from the Post-Oflice records the 
startling fact that nearly four million letters, amount- 
ing to about one-twenty-fifth part of all that are mailed, 
miscarry, and go into the Dead Letter Office. This 1s 
over and above all that are lost by robbery, fire, sink 
ing of mail vessels, and every other casuality which 
destroys the letters. 


Governuent Motes.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States having decided that the amount of pen- 
alties for violation of the Revenue laws, ($68,590,) and 
claimed by Mr. Maxwell, late Collector, as belonging 
jointly to him, the Surveyor, and the Naval Officer, it 
we understand correctly, is the property of the United 
States Government, and not that of the officers; the 


trict Attorney, into the United States Treasury. 


delphia has now opened a book i 


said sum has been paid, on motion of Mr. McKeon, Dis- 


_The Mayor of Phila- 
Errects or Goop Example has <4 for the re- 
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TREATMENT OF THE “~ 


Prorzsr. — 
Boston Bee says that a very gently teand ioc 


the Holy Scriptures was recently th i 

street, from a window of a hotel ~ pe 
city, by a Catholic domestic in the hotel. The vobume 
was nearly destroyed. 


Ipa May.—This work, says a Boston letter in 

Tribune of 27th, is still hetie an immense run. =~ 
authorees is not “ Mrs Pike, the handsome Calais wall- 
ow.” The writer of “Ida May” was in this city, aul 
her husband, not many days ago. She is not knownte 
fame; never wrote a boo before, and has no deise 
for notoriety. When she is known—if that time ewer 
arrives—hundreds who have criticised “ Ida May.” te 
the very face of the author, will be astonished. = 


Governor Gatuerine IN Inptana.—Gov. Wright, af 
Indiana, expects on a visit to him, at Indianapolia, om 
the 22d of February, Governors Johnson, of Tennesese; 


Powell, of Kentucky ; Medill, of Obio, and Mattesem, 


of Illinois. 

Tue Gaines Cask —The New-Orleans papers sta@e 
that in the suit of Daniel Webster pore the city of 
New-Orleans, claiming fifty thousand dollars fer pee 
fessional services in the Gaines case, the jury were om- 
able to agree. 


A Costiy Gratiricatioy.—We have heard it etageil 
that the costs of Rev. W. J. Alban, Vicar of Mewa- 
gissey, incurred in prosecuting the fisherman, Thom 
Dunn, for not taking off his hat in the chureh-yand, 
have exceeded £200.— Plymouth (Eng.) Journel. 


Lonpon I.iustaatep News —This clever w 
which in 1844, had a circulation of only 22,000 ie 
in 1854, 104,800 copies. Some of the best talent in Great 
Britain, with that of spirited correspondents fram 
tae part of the world, are engaged in ite columns, while 
its illustrations represent whatever is remarkable in act, 
science, and general information. The net income fromm 
this paper is not less than £25,000 per suneam. 
Twenty @housand copies are distributed every week 
for the United States and Canada. The only detece- 
rating feature when it reaches this side the Atlantie m 
the great additional profit taeked on by its importemm 


MarriaGR tN Russta.—The Imperial Government kaw 


issued an ukase that the issue of any mixed marriages 
of a Greek and other religionist, shall be regarded am 


belonging to the Greek Church. 


Poor iN Bripcrrort.—Two hundred and fiftesa 


families it seems have been aided to some extent Gif 
these families, 180 are Irish, 13 Germahs, and 22 Asse 
ricans, and of the latter, 10 are colored. Among the 
Irish so relieved are 30 widows. Allowing four par- 
sans to each family, and adding 45 persons at the 
Alms-house, and we have 905 persons suppoctedl 
wholly or in part by the town !—Standard 


Canapa Post-Orrick—The money order syetem 


comes into operation in the Canadian Post-Office Bu- 


partment on the let of February. Orders will be 


granted for sums not exceeding ten pounds, the cheege 
for which will be 1s. 3d. 


The system is limited a@ 
present to certain Post-Offices, of which a list has beem 
published. The order will be paid only to the peomam 
whose name it bears. If he is unknown at the Peat 


otlice, he must give evidence of his being the persam 
intended. 


Iriso Wakes.—An Irishman died in this city aut 


long ago, who had deposited over $500 in the Seviags 
Bank, although he lived in a great apparent indigenae. 


No sooner was he dead, than a grand “ wake” sedi 
burial was decided upon, and it cost his family ewsr 
$120 to get his body into the ground. The hi 
drunk at the “wake” cost $42, and there was @ 
charge for four ‘“‘sympathizers” who were ‘hired te 
make many lamentations for the departed—to wai aull 
howl over his dead body. The coffin, the carrieges 
and the masses amounted to a round sum. Aadése 
Pat was “decently buried."—Albany Register. 


Removat—The President has removed John Eesemp 
Warren, the United States District-Attorney of the 
Territory of Minnesota for commencing a suit im the 
name of the United States against the Minnesote an@ 
Northern Railroad Company without notice te ba 
superiors at Washington. It is suspected that the exit 
is commenced by collusion with the company with te 
intention of allowing the United States to be defeatedl, 
and thus extinguish a lien of the United States spam 
some of the lands claimed or needed by the compems. 


N. E. Rem ror Sevastoro..—We learn from ges@ 
authorit#, that Trull Brothers, distillers, are now 
gaged in filling an order for this “native juice” te ga 
to the Crimea. They get 45 cents per gallon, ané@ 
boast of making twelve hundred dollars aweek. Tein 
of that! in these hard times, No wonder the dcakem 
love the business.— Middlesex Journa’. 


Jenny Linp.—From a private correspondence deta 
Stockholm, Sweden, Dee. 15, we learn that Mademus 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt was in that city, attending so 
her property. She was unaccompanied by her huetaanil, 
the laws of Sweden forbidding the presence of a Jew 

The corresponden adds that Jenny had so changed @& 
appearance, and grown so old in looks, that her oldest 
aid most intimate friends did not recognize her.— 


Boston Telegraph. 


Miywesota.—Mesers. Rolette and Grant, merle 
elect of the House of Representatives, from l’embicm, 
arrived in this city on Saturday evening, and terl& 
their seats in the Hoyse yesterday afternoon. ihe 
Legislature is now ful. 


Bear Huxt.—The bear eeen in Bernardston week 
before last, waa followed by one of the valiant henteum 
of Greenfield for two days, when he finally drove fius 
under a barn, from whence he managed to disledge 
him, and discovered that his game was a large Maw 
foundland Dog, belonging in Green field.—Hamp elma 
Gazette. 


Lovursvittr.—The citizens of Louisville have erectalll 
amonument to William H. G. Butler, the echool-teazih- 
er shot by Mathew Ward. It isan elegant piece ff 
workmanship, buils of Italian marble, and about am 
feet in height. It will help to break up the haleé 
of shooting Yankee schoo!-masters in the South. 


Harvarp Cottr6e—The Corporation have seco 
to nominate for reiippointment as a Lecturer, at Gee 
Law school attached to the College, that same Edwandl 


read the Scriptures, and the first prayer was offered | when I awake in thy likeness,” was a most able dis- | Greely Loring, who, somewhat less than a year sen, 
| course, evineing great powers of analysis and depth of 


achieved for himself so unenviable a notoriety as 2 tai 
napping United States Commissioner—or to use the pr 
lite law-Latin term, extraditor—in the famous ease of 
Authony Burns; and it now remains for the Oversuaw 
to say, at their next meeting, about a fortnight heme, 
whether this is a nomination fit to be confirmed. 


Curcaco, (Til.,) Jan, gist 
Tue condition ef Western and Southern reads 
desperite by reason of the snow. No communicstaem 
by railroad has been had with St. Louis or Springfield, 
for eleven days. Seventeen locomotives are frozem ar 
buried in the snow on the Chicago and Missisippt ral 
road, ‘ 


Snir Buitpixe in New York —With a single exogp 
tion, we believe, ship-bulding on this island has %eam 
ata stand-still during the month of January. St 
wrights do not consider the prospects very bright 

an increase ® business at present. A few vessels am 
finishing on the stocks in the different yards, bu@ the 
pumber of carpenters employed is quite small 


Tur Newssors.—Mr. Van Meter is training the sewm 
boys for a concert in the Broadway Tabernacle on thew 
eveniog of St. Valentine’s day, Feb. 14th. Poor titties 
fellows ;—it will be a capital opportunity to do Geum 
good by a generous patronage. Many of them wit 
out parents, friends, or home, they need that the - 
forts in progress in their behalf, at their lodging rosa 
superintended by Mr. Tracy, and elsewhere, should Ge 
vigorously sustained. They will be well aided im tue 
concert by artists and amateur performers. 


Dect Times witn tur Pitors.—We Jearn that bum- 
ness has been uncommonly dull with our pilote for de 
last three months, owing to the small number of wae 
sel arriving at and departing from Boston. The Cale 
fornia and Australia trade has been almost entindiy 
abandoned, and the Jate difficulty in obtaining meaay 
has not tended to improv® the shipping interesta— 
Boston Telegraph, Monday. 


Gvaso.—The Baltimore Sun says that over $0,408 
tons of guano, mostly from Peru, arrived at that past 
last year, of which 40,000 tons remained in store am 
the Ist of January. Farmers are now purchasing far 
spripg crops. 

Bostox.—The Boston Journal eays that “notwit- 
standing the hard times, the prospects now are Ghat 
during the present year the number of new dwelitayps 
and warehouses to be erected in that eity will falgy 
equal, if not exceed, the number erected Inet year” 


Liect. Hunter.—It is said that the Secretary of Ge 
Navy has sent a letter to Lieut Hunter, dismvissiegs 
him from the Naval service of the United States aa 
leaving the Brazil squadron with the brig Bainbridge, 
without leave from the Commodore of the squadrom. 


ase Corn.—We noticed a few months since, & 6oWe- 
an pes eagle, made in an old die from thep 
New-Orleans Mint marked “0, 1848,” which wm 
thought likely to deceive any but thorough-bred a- 
perta. Among the gold recently arrived from Boetam, 
are a number of these pieces which passed muster, wits 
the assistant Treasurer at that port, and were calhy 
detected at the office here. 


Arctic Discoventes.—A new map of the Arctic Tie 
gions has just been published by the British Ades 
alty, in which we are happy to say that the nasuam 
affixed to various localities by the American expedi- 
tion sent out by our fellow-citizen, Henry Griomrff, 








ception of complaints against offenders. 


are trying to obtain a writ of habeas corpus 





—Cong. Herald, 


Supreme Court of the State 


_ e 8. M. Booth of Milwaukie, 
Booru.—The counsel for ae 


Faq., have been adopted ; and in particular, Gri 
Land discovered by aad expedition, is entered on Rs 
cuously on the map, it having been on & = mee 
of the Admiralty called Prince Alberts Lan 
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THE ORDER OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


A pRINcIPLE which seems to be as obvious as 
any one can be in regard to the worship offered: 
to God by an assembly of his intelligent crea- 
tures, is this: that, as far as possible, all should 
unite in it with their personal action, and not re- 
main mere listeners and spectators while the wor- 
ship is performed before them by others. We 
read of no seraphim delegated on high to offer for 
the orders and hierarchies of heaven those cease- 
less praises which swelf up in infinite chorus for- 
ever around the throne of Him who is Supreme. 
And no man can figure to himself, without an in- 
stant sense of the blasphemous absurdity that at- 
tends the conception, Saints eutering at the 
gates of pearl, and looking at last, in the sweet 
and ineffable security of heaven, on the Vision 
which all their life they have anticipated, on the 
throne of God, and Him who sitteth thereon, on 
the Lamb in the midst of the throne, and the 
Living Creatures beneath it, and the illustrious 
concourse of angels and saints assembled round 
about it—* the glory and honor of the nations ’— 
and then waiting for others, of more educated ear, 
to offer their praise for them! Nay, but we know 
that from every heart which is permitted, by grace, 
to enter heaven, to trea] its streets and see its man- 
sions, to stavd on the sea of glass mingled with 
fire, aud to view the rainbow that encompasses 
the throne, there shall ascend, instantaneous as 
thought, iaexpressible as the joyous sense of re- 
demption, the triumphant Hallelujah! and that 
all these myriads of divine veices, each separate 
and personal, and each with special memories 
upon it, but all pervaded and inspired in each tone 
by the one sublime sentiment of gratitude and 
praise, shall make the eternal chorus of jubilee 
which the ear of the Iufinite well pleased shall 
hear! Each saint, who wears the white robe and 
the palm, shall have also in his hand the harp of 
God. And it would be far less contratictory to 
the truth of science to suppose one orb reversing 
the direction pursued by its companions, or one 
satellite still and fixed amid space, and not re- 
volving around its star, than to suppose any saint, 
created by God's power, and redeemed by Christ's 
blood, to be mute and inactive in that celestial 
worship. Tho moment one was 80, @ New apos- 
tacy would be demonstrated in heaven; and every 
other harp would stand silent in wonder, or fee- 
bly trewble to the palpitating fingers of the saint 
who held it, in dread expectation of the doom 
about to fall! 

Why not, then, upon earth, so arrange our 
public and social worship that all shall be able to 
join in it here, at least so far as praise is concern- 
ed, and with their own voices render homage to 
God? If it is said that all cannot sing, and that 
the only effect of expec.ing all to do so would be 
to introduce disharmony, and a confused and un- 
edifying tumult, into the sanctuary, we reply that 
according to the latest theory of the matter all 
can be taught to sing, at least when a beginning 
is made with them in childhood; and that if this 
be true, a3 we believe it to be, a general and sim- 
ultaneous effort now made in families, schools, 
and churches over the land, would come to such 
results’ in half a generation that our churches 
would be filled, before that time had passed, with 
crowds of those who would delight to make melo- 
dy with their voices as well as in their hearts unto 
God. It would be necassary, of coursa, to expel 
a great deal of the trashy, flashy and fiddle-de- 
dee music which has lately beea elevated by the 
compilers of tune-books from the road-side or the 
drinking-shop, and made to enter with its frisky 
frivolity, barely baptizad by a dedication to some 
emiueut choir, into the holy places of the Most 
High. But this would be an immediate and im- 
mense gain to taste and propriety, as well as to 
religion; and there is no other possible reform to 
which the great mass of pious and sensible per- 
suns in all our congregations would more heartily 
and hastily respond Amen. No rubric would be’ 
needful to secure that response, or to tell where it 
ought appropriately to come in. To revert to the 
older and more venerated tunes, especially to the 
grand and solemn choral tunes, some of which 
have been sung already for generations, and have 
gathered the most precious retinue ef associations 
as they have come to us through the past—all of 
which are suited, intrinsically, toshe general and 
vasy use of a cmgregation—this would be like 
that reform in architecture which is now going back 
from the flaming structures of wood and white 
plaster that have put the sun's eyes out on so 
many hili-tops, to the more solid edifices of stone 
or of brick, with their more subdued tints, and 
their more just proportions, which are fast super- 
seding these. The refinement, the intelligence, as 
well as the moral and religious tone of congrega- 
tions familiarized to such new influences, will be 
immensely advanced. 

Or, if it be still said that even such choral tunes 
can not be sung by the congregation without a 
system of practical exercises so protracted and 
extensive as to be really impracticable, —which is 
sometimes alleged, but which is not at all true,— 
then we say boldly, admitting this to be true, ‘ If 
you cannot sing even Old Handred or St. Mar- 
tin without confusion, throw aside the note-book, 
and reAp the Psalms together, in their primitive 
form.’ Certainly any congregation can do this ; 
and the reading of these Psalms, by young and 
old, with animated hearts and harmonious voices, 
would be to usa far more useful and quickening 
service than the: performance of the music by a 
hired quartette, or one of tose titillating airs upon 
the organ that make the younger half of the con- 


gregation march out of church with the impul:e 
to dance alive and urgent in every fibre of their 
frames. 


But so extreme a measure as this banishing of 
all tunes from the worship of the sanctuary, 
could never be necessary. In every congregation, 
the humblest and most illiterate, men and their 
families, can be taught to sing to God; as every 
one knows who has heard the wild, irregular, but 
unanimous and highly effective singing of Metho- 
dist Camp-meetings. And when the tunes used 
were usually the slow, majestic and simple chorals, 
which make their appeal to the heart of the race, 
the subject would soon, by practice and patience, 
be relieved of all difficulty. The choir might be 
retained ‘to lead and assist,’ according to the old 
form of expression, in this part of the worship, or 
sometimes, even, to sing by themselves a hymn 
which is impressive of some truth or precept, 
rather than expressive of a general sentiment. 
And the organ, of course, should be retained, to 
give rhythm, regularity, and richness of harmony 
to the popular song. But the present practice of 
fashionable congregations, to employ distinguished 
opera singers to accomplish this part of their re- 
ligion for them, would be laid away among the 
cast-off follies of a former generation. We are 
most heartily, heart and hand and voice united, 
with the movement for the general and fixed es- 
tablishment of Congregational Singing in the pub- 
lic worship of the churches. Agd we are just as 
certain that it is practicable and easy, if men will 
only agree to try it, and to remember that music- 
al sensibility is not the first thing to be consulted 
in such music, but the demand of a true and 
elevated sense of the greatness of God and of the 
duty .we owe to him, as we are that all usually 
well-constituted persons Lave ears and tongues. 
The difficulties that appal men in regard to this 
from the distance, are mere imaginary spectres, 
that fly when one comes near them. 

It may be said that the same principle applies 
to the exercise of prayer; and that all should 
unite with audible agreement in this as in praise 
But this is not strictly true. The objections to 
forms of prayer, prepared beforehand and not to be 
varied, are many and grave. In the judgment of 
large portions of the Protestant Church, certainly, 
they are insuperable. And the preference for 
extemporaneous petition is so deep and settled, so 
intelligent, aud so earnest, that it is not likely at 
all to give way. And clearly we cannot have 
the habit of extemporateous prayer, with the 
habit of audible and complete union in it by the 
people. The two are incompatible. The same 
objection does not lie at all agaiust the general 
union of the assembly in the singing; since there 
no one relies on improvisation, but forms of words, 
and forms of music, rigorously defined and pre- 
pared beforehand, and placed within reach of the 
whole congregatiompare always used. The ob- 
jection, therefore, which is to a certain extent in- 
superable in the other case, does not obtain against 
er 
Yet even in regard to prayer, to a much great- 
er extent than is customary at present in Presby- 
terian or Congregational churches, the practice of 
audible assent to and union in the prayer, 
might, perhaps, be adopted without impropriety. 
There might be opportunity given in the worship 
for the silent prayer, each one for himself and for 








his friends, of all the congregation. Nor would 
there be any impropriety, in our view, in giving to 
the one inspired and inspiring prayer, left for us 
by our Lord, a permanent and prominent place in 
the public worship of every church, and inviting 
all to join in it, “from the least unto the great- 


or disturbed, in officiating occasionally for Metho- 


found it in his heart to respond Amen, whenever 
the Snirit moved him todo it. If all the people 
the close of the prayer offered by the minister, 
we are confident that their attention to the prayer 
deeper and more persoual. Children, especially, 
that it is a public act of Divine Service in which 
they have an interest, and in which they should 
bear habitually their proper part. 

But, however the details of such an arrange- 
ment would require to be managed, we are confi- 
dent of this: that in some way the whole congre- 
gation should take part—men, women, and child- 
ren uniting in it—in the public worship offered to 
God. In the singing of praise, especially, this 


should be. 


And one of the first and greatest im- 


| provements to be wrought in that order of public 
' 


worship which now prevails among our churches, 
and which is destined, we believe, to be largely 
changed and amended, will be that which shail 
declare and inaugurate this simple principle. We 
are not born, we do not live, we do not die, we 
shall not be judged, and we ought not to try to 
worship God, by prory. 


@<« 
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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


WILAT 





IT IAS REFUSED TO DO 
SLAVERY. 

We were not able to say, last week, all that we 
intended to say on the particular topic at which 
we had then arrived in our examination of the 
policy so long pursued by the American Tract 
Socivty. To the question, What has the Society 
refused to do? we gave this answer: 

It has refused to take any notice of slavery 
or the slave-trade in this country as a form of 
organized wickedness, as a fountain of hideous 
vices, as a@ hindrance to the influence of the Gos- 
pel and the salvation of men, or as an evil which 
the Christian religion in tls progress must ullti- 
mately abolish. , 

On the whole it is not a matter of regret with 
us that we have occasion to repeat this answer. 
The fact which we have thus comprehensively 
stated, is one on which we desire to fix the atten- 
tion of .the public, North and South. If our 
statement of the fact is incorrect, we beg to be 
contradicted and set right. If the tracts and 
volumes put into Circulation by the Society, do 
not studiously, and upon system, ignore the exis- 
tence of American slavery and the American 
slave-trade, let our statement be corrected. If in 
all the periodicals of the Society, from the annual 
reports down to the Child’s Puper, there can be 
found any mention of slaves or slavery, which dis- 
tinctly and intentionally implies that slavery is 
not every way a righteous, salutary and Christian 
institution, let us know it, and we will retract or 
modify our statement accordingly. 

Such being the fact, we were inquiring after 


IN REGARD TO 








the explanation of it, We were looking for the 


est.” And personally we have never been troubled | 


dist congregations, when some ardent brother has | 


should habitually respond “ with loud Amen,” at | 


would come to feel, more than they can now do, | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


reason, or at leaet the motive, of such a policy. 
Our inquiry in three distinct aspects of the sub- 
ject, was unsuccessful. 

I. It can not be pretended that this policy has 
been adopted, because those who control the So- 
ciety do not believe that American Slavery “ as it 
exists,” including the American slave-trade, is in- 
trinsically wrong, an unfailing fountain of vices 
and crimes, a hinderance to the conversion of 
sinners and to all the influence of the Gospel, and 
every way one of the most offensiye and mischiev- 
ous of those evils which the progress of the Christ- 
ian religion is to abolish. 

II. The reason of this policy can not be found 
in the argument that slavery is a political institu- 
tion, and that the Society must not meddle with 
political questions, fer the Society, as managed 
from the beginning to this hour, does meddle 
with at least one great political question—a most 
agitating question—a most disputed question—a 
question involving immense pecuniary interests— 
the question of the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

IIIf. Nor can the reason of this policy be found 
in the argument that the Society is pledged to 
the one object and pursuit of promoting the con- 
version and salvation of sinners; for the conver- 
sion and salvation of sinners may be promoted 
just as directly, and just as effectively, by tracts 
against the slave-trade, or by tracts to show the 
duty of teaching slaves to read, as by tracts 
against dancing and the moderate use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

In these three aspects of the subject, we have 
been able to find no reason, and not even a mo- 
tive, for the policy in question, We now pursue 
our inquiry in another direction. 

IV. The Society is pledged, we are told again 
and again, to the great principle of union and 
cobperation among Evangelical Christians ; and 
on the question of slavery, Evangelical Cliristians 
are divided. On some questions coneerning slav- 
ery, there is, no doubt, a difference of judgment 
among Evangelical Christians. For example, it 
is disputed among men holding what are called 
“ the doctrines of grace,” and among men making 
profession of religious experience, whether all 
slave-holders, as such, ought to be excluded from 
the churches—whether the abolition of slavery 
ought to be immediate and unqualified, or by a 
series of changes—whether in abolishing slavery 
the State ought to Jay upon itself the burden of 
a compensation to the owners for the loss of their 
property. 
the Society is not called to express an opinion. 
But to what extent are Evangelical Christians 
divided on the question whether the slave-trad», 
as carried on between Norfolk and New-Orleaus 
is right? To what extent are they divided on 
the question whether a master has a right before 
God, to separate husband and wife, and to super- 
sede the claims of natural duty and natural affee- 
tion between parents and children? To what 
extent is there a difference among Evangelical 
Christians on the question whether slaves should 
be taught to read the Bible? or on the question 
whether every man owes to those who labor for 
him, willingly or unwillingly, the full value of 
their labor, the price which it might have been 
sold for in open market? To what extent do 
Evangelical Christians differ on the question 
whether this system of American Slavery, “as it 
exists,” nay, as Dr. Nehemiah Adams himself rep- 


On such questions we may admit that 


resents it—is a grand abomination in the sight of 
God? And even if there is a difference of opin- 
ion on these rudimental questions of right and 
wrong, are Evangelical Christians united on every 
question which the Tract Society handles in its 
publications a 





Judge Jay treated this topic with 
| great force in his letter to the Society two years 
lago. It is also treated very effec tively in the re- 
| cent ““remonstrance” of the Fourth Congregation- 
|al Church in Hartford. The Society pronounces 
dancing sinful, and has published tracts accord- 
ingly; and yet thousands of dollars come iuto its 


| treasury every year from Evangelical fathers and 
| 


would be increased, and their interest in it made hw Sones aaa ame Ganelitly Snotenctel | the pretense of protecting American labor, allures 


|in the saltatory art, and are not restrained from 
|deing as they are taught. The Society has pub- 
lished volumes of argument and expostulation 
against the moderate drinking of intoxicating 
beverages, though it knows full well that in the 
very metropolis which is the center of its opera- 


who are temperate drinkers, The Society com- 
mitted itself, a quarter of a century ago, for the 
essential principle of the Maine-Law; and yet it 
knows that Evangelical Christians, even in the re- 
ligious communities on which it depends for year- 
ly contributions, are not united on that principle, 
And if we take Evangelical Christendom as a 
whole, in the British empire, in Germany and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, in I’rance and Switzer- 
land, as well as in the United States, and ask 
which is the horrible thing, antagonist to God and 
to the moral sense, directly outraging the law of 
love and the whole spirit of Christianity, the tem- 
perate use of alcoholic drinks with the traffic 
which suppli-s that use, or this huge system of 
American slavery with tho slave-trade—without 
which it must soon be abolished—what would the 
response be? Myriads of voices would answer, 
with intensely conscientious conviction, that the 
temperate use of those drinks and the manufac- 
ture and sale of them for that purpose are intrin- 
sically lawful; while millions would raise the cry 
of condemnation and religious abhorience against 
this American slave-trade and the entire system 
of which it is the life. 

We are constrained then to say, that the policy 
of the Society in relation to slavery can not be 
plausibly defended on any of the grounds which 
we have indicated. So far as any of these argu- 
ments are used they are mere shams by which the 
defenders of that policy impose upon themsclves, 
and try to satisfy the public. None of these con- 
siderations, nor all of them, are the reason or the 
motive of the policy. 

Perhaps the true cause or motive of this policy 
will receive some farther illustration in the pro- 
gress of our inquiries. 


—+e-—— 


American Biste Socirty.—The stated meeting of the 
Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor Piace, 
on Thursday, the Ist inst., at 44 P.M. Hon, Luther 
Bradish in the chair. 

Ten new Auxilliary Societies were recognized, of 
which three were in Arkanzas, and one in each of the 
States of Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Lilinois, and Connecticut. 

A letter was read from the Senior Secretary stating 
his safe arrival at Charleston with improving health ; 
another from Rev. C. N. Righter, at Constantinople, 
in regard to circulation of the Scriptures in Turkey; 
and another from the same in regard to the Bible 
among the Waldenses and in Italy. A letter from 
Mr. Phillipa, in Oregon, shows the destitution of the 
Scriptures in some portions of that Territory. One 
from Mr. Lord, of Illinoie, gives encouraging statements 
in regard to distributions among the Germans in 





tions, many Evangelical Christians may be found | 


THE RUSSIAN QUESTION, l 


Wr have no space this week for the discussion of 
other aspects of the Eastern question. These will 
come up hereafter ; especially in the review of Count 
Gurowski’s recent pamphlet, in whieh this zealous 
defender of Russia audaciously invokes the sympa- 
thy and admiration of Americans for the betrayer 
of Poland and the invader of Hungary. Meantime, 
our readers will do well to sum up in their minds 
the conclusions already reached. The most import- 
ant of these are the fullowing: 

(1.) Though the war was not undertaken on the 
part of the Allies for the emancipation of those na- 
tions of Europe which Russia has oppressed, yet by 
counteracting the ambiticus encroacl.ments of Rus- 
sia, and by combining against these the policy and 
the arms of Western Europe, it will arrest the march 
of that formidable despotisin, and thus in the end 
inure to the benefit of Freedom. 

(2.) By upholding the nationality of Turkey, the 
Allies insure the progress of those peaceful reforms 
which are already renovating that Empire, and which 
will speedily undermine the Mvhamedan religion. 
The policy of Russiais to drive out the Turks from 
Europe. The policy of the advocates of Russia in 
this country is to denationalize Turkey by foreign 
immigration under Russian protection. The war 
policy of the Allies is, not as some allege, “to up- 
hold Mohanfedanism,” but to maintain the nation- 
ality of Turkey upon her own soil as a barrier to 
Russian aggrandizement. On the preservation of 
that nationality against Russian intrigue or violence 
depends the sure progress of Turkey in that career 


Christian organizations, are ready to avail themselves 
of just such opportunities to meet the boatmen and 
throw over their minds the restraining influences of 
religious truth. It is to the fact that boatmen ean not 
now be collected for religious worship upon the Lord's 
day, that a great proportion of their immorality is to 
be traced. 

Let Christians, then, pray and labor for the success 
of thismovement Let petitions be circulated in every 
community, and sent to the Legislature at once. An 
interest so important should not again be lost through 
apathy. HS 


—o@o-—— 
~ Farrpaver, Mass—Mr. John Willard, late of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was ordained as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Fairhaven, Mass. on the 25th 
inst. Invocation and reading of the Scriptures by 
Mr. Stowe, of New-Bedford; Prayer by Mr. Hammond, 
of South Braintree; Sermon by Mr. Wolcott, of Provi- 
dence, R. 1; Ordaining Prayers by Mr. Brigham, of 
Bridgewater; Charge to the Pastor by Mr. Hooker, of 
Falmouth; Right Hand-of-Fellowship by Mr. Craig, 
of New-Bedford; Address to the People by Mr. 
Eldridge, of New Bedford ; Concluding Prayer by Mr. 
Harrington, of Rochester; Benediction by the pastor. 
Th services were.of a very interesting character, 
and full of promise of good to the Church. C. D. 


— a 


InsTALLATION.—Rey. Thomas K. Fessenden, late of 
Homer, N. Y., was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in Ellington, Ct, Jan. 30th. 
The services were as follows: Invocation and reading 
of the Scriptures, Rev. W. M. Birebard, of Broad 
Brook ; Introductory Prayer, Rev. C. Hyde, of Elling- 
ton; Sermon, Rev. Dr. W. Clarke, of Hartford; In- 
stalling Prayer, Rev. A. Marsh, of Tolland; Charge to 





of civilization upon which she has entered, and in 
some points of which she is far in advance of the 
states of Southern Europe. 

(3.) The development of the vast material resources 
of Turkey depends upon a wise, honest and thor- 
ough home-administration, giving security to prop- 


terference or “ protection” whatsoever. 
(4.) Those evangelical missions which have been 
the seeds of reform in Turkey, and as such have 


fora pure Christianity and a true civilization in 
Men who talk otherwise are not distinguished for 


The missionaries upon the grcund with one voice 
declare that the incoming of the Russo Greck 


the land; first to burn up every thing of prom'se, 


With such 


ting-out all light, hindering all growth. 
considerations distinctly in mind, no person of or- 
dinary intelligence will be misled by the oracular 
lucubrations cof Count Gurowski and the journals in 
his interest. 
A word more upon the New-York Tribune. The | 
Russian sympathies of that journal, are expressed | 
without disguise in its notice of Gurowski’s pam- | 
phlet, on the 5th inst. A vulgar appeal to anti- 
British fecling, such as would be beneath contempt | 
in John Mitchell, heralds a baser commercial bribe 
to the American friends of free institutions in Eu- 
rope, than ever the South proffered to Castle garden 
patriots. Its doctrine is that Russia should be en- 
couraged as a check to English ambition; that the 
sworn enemy of every form of freedom, should have 
our sympathy, because, though she may crush the 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


erty, industry, and life, and not upenany foreign in- | very encouraging prospects before him. 


| gregation, acd hears from some the inquiry, “ What | 
excited the jealousy of Russia, will extend their ; must [do to be saved?” This fact rendered the in: | 
bencficent inguence so long as the liberal and pro- | stallation ‘services peculiarly solemn and impressive. 
tecting government of the Sultan maintains its in- hoe the hopes of pastor and people be more than 
dependence, but would be crushed at once under | 


Russian asccndency. To human view the only hope | 


oe : : : . . | @ model of a head-rest to be ueed in the cars, 
Turkey lies in the defeat of Russia. On this point | ys as a good thing, and is on-trial in car No. 40, 


there can be no doubt among intelligent Christians. | fiudson River R RB 


their appreciation of missionary effort, or their | 
sympathy with a pure and progressive Christianity. | 


| the Senate of this State have directed the Select Com- 
Church would be like a torrent of lava poured over | mittee on Intemperance to obtain the best and most 


and then to bind the nation in walls of rock, shut- | trates, aud other public officers, concerning the extent 


the Pastor, Rev. Dr. N. Porter, of Farmington; Right- 
| Hand-of-Fellowship, Rey. C. H. Bullard, of Rockville ; 

Address to the People, Rey. H. Winslow, of New- 
| Britain; Conelading Prayer, Rev. F. W. Chapman, of 
| Ellington; Benediction by the pastor. 

Mr. F. commences his labore in this new field with 
As the 
result of his ministration for the past few weeks, he 
already sees an unusual seriousness pervading his con- | 


realized. 


W. MB. 
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Can Comrort.—@ir. Williame, of Iowa, has shown us 
It strikee 


It is composed of an iron spring, 
with a padded cushion, which is so contrived as to be 
| swung out of the way in the day-time. 


— +@- — 


Facis on Ivtemrenance.—We are glad to see that 


reliable information from mayors and other mayis- 


of the sale of liquors, and the effect of intemperance in 
the production of pauperism and crime. We hope 
those who may poesess serviceable facts on this subject 
will lose no time in communicating them to Hon. J. B. 


Wiiliams, chairman of the Committee. 


@0——..20 

Paex Cuvrcn, Brooxtyy.—A work of grace has been 
in progress for several weeks past, in connection with 
the Park Congregational Church, Brooklyn, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. F. E M. Bacheler. The special 
interest seemed to commence on New-Year’s morning, 
at a prayer-meeting, held at an early hour, attended 
with more than usual solemnity. A series of meetings 





followed, in which the brethren of the church have 
generally taken an active part. A female prayer- 
meeting, sustained for several months, has had some 
marked reeu'ts. It is thought that about twenty souls 








very life out of Europe, she will never cross the 
Atlantic but will always be a good customer to the 
United States. It is too late to offer such arguments 
|to honest American citizens. We are not living in 
1850, Mr. Seward is reélected. 

Tho phantom that haunts the brain of the 7ribune 
|; and drives it to such an unworthy alliance with des- 
| potisin, is “ British free-trade.” It has harped upon 
this phrase until it sees some Gorgon in the very 
words. Yet we behold the great advocates of 
“British Free Trade,” Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 





have passed from death unto life, while many more 
express themselves as determined to seek the Lord. At 
no time has the interest been more promising than at 
present—the brethren are laboring with a most eom- 
mendable zeal, and a spirit of prayer and a calm con- 
fidence in God, are evidently in the hearts of the people. 
Shall not the prayer be, that this work of grace may 
apread until vast multitudes shall be brought to bow 
to the scepter of Emanyel ? Com. 
God has thus been pleased to set his seal to this 
infant enterprise, which has been organized as a 
church only one year. We trust these spiritual favors 











whose integrity, intelligence and consistency the 
Tribune certainly can not challenge—opposing even 
to the verge of treason, the war which the 7rihune 

| asserts is waged “to support British Free Trade in 
Turkey.” Our readers will be at no loss as to the 

| comparative value of the two authorities. 

| We hintcd at the “ruinous policy” which, under 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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| the cheaper labor of foreigners to compete with it 
side by side. Hlereupon the 7rihune charges us 
with opposing foreign immigration! That which 
we set forth as “ruinous,” was not the natural flow 
‘of immigration which supplies our land with useful 
| labor and which is equalized by demand, but the ar- 
' tificial stimulus applied to certain branches of indus- 
| try for the sake of “ protecting” these against for- 
| eign competition, which inevitably results in trans- 
| ferring that competition to the very side of those 
who were to be “ protected” from it. This policy 
would denationalize Turkey. There, as every where, 
men need only freedom in all branches of industry 
under that protection of property, labor and life, 
that a wise and just government will ever secure, 
The statistics in which the Z7ribune sees only its 
dreaded phantom, prove this and nothing more, 





eOe — 
THE SABBATH AND THE CANALS. 


A pitt is now before our Legislature to provide for 
the closing of the canal locks and toll-offices on the 
Sabbath. A similar movement was made two or three 
years ago, which failed by only a few votes. 

In this subject the Christian people of this State 
have the most vital interest, and are under weighty 
obligations, The observance of the Sabbath is inti- 
mately connected with all our religious welfare. Re- 
ligion dies out, and Christianity becomes a useless form 
where the Sabbath is disregarded or even lightly es- 
teemed. But it is impossible that the Sabbath should 
long maintain its sanctity, even among those accus- 
tomed to its rigid observance, where its habitual vio- 
lations are witnessed. The passage of railroad trains 
or of canal boats through a village upon the Sabbath, 
may not be attended with any immediate and marked 
result of Sabbath desecration, but such effects will in 
the end appear. The demoralizing process, though 
gradual, is none the less sure, and so long as the evil 
itself is unchecked, no matter how strong the efforts to 
counteract its influence. The stream always flows till 
the fountain is dried up, and the community which 
witnesses the constant and public violations of the 
Sabbath can not preeerve itself uncontaminated. 


Still farther, the Christian public owes an imperious 
duty to the boatmen themselves. It is estimated that 
there are over 25,000 boatmen and 6,000 boys em- 
ployed on our canals during each summer. Theee 
have their homes in winter in various parts of the 
State. Is it nothing to the Christian public that these 
are suffered to acquire habits of Sabbath desecration 
during their summer labor, which cling to them for 
evil, and for evil influence to others, during their whole 
lives? True, they are not required to run their boats 
upon this day, but the State does require its locks and 
toll-offices to be kept open on the Sabbath as on other 
days, and the temptation is too strong to be be resist- 
ed by but few. The Bethel Missionarics, who are un- 
wearied in their exertions, find all their efforts to 
benefit the boatmen neutralized by this fact. 

The only objection made to the proposed measure is 
that it would induce the boatmen to congregate to- 
gether upon the Sabbath for purposes of mischief. 
This objection will have no weight with a Chrietian 
mind. To those who do regard it, it is sufficient 





his field. 


to eay that the Bethel Missionary Society and other 


may be continued, aud that they may be followed by 
temporal aid in the course of the year to enable them 
to accomplish the building of their church edifice, now 
more urgently needed than ever. 


———=S Oo — 


InterEst.—-We must decline answering the letter of | 
our Berkshire friend in regard to the rateewf interest. | 
The gentleman who undertook to make up our City | 
Column last week Was unfortunate in his manner of 
making himself understood, perhaps in ‘consequence 
of too much brevity. We hope to have that depart- 
ment more skillfully managed hereafter. 

aie 


| 
| 
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As soon as I read your kind aud timely appeal, in 
last week’s paper for cur noble friend S. M. Booth, 
I felt it a duty to try to raise something towards 
the sum of $1,000 for which he is fined. I went tothe 
work in full faith, and have the pleasure herewith of 
sending you my check fur $50, collected as follows : 
H. & A.C. $20; MissR. W. 810. . . . $30 
Dr. D. N., Dr. C0. W.. J. H, $5 each. . . . 16 
k. B., W. C. B., D. L. M. Jr, A. T. C. and self, 
$1 each , ; ° , oe 


Puiaperruia, Feb, 5, 1855. 
To tue Eprrors or Tae INDEPENDENT: 


5 
$50 

I hope I shall be able to send you some more. 

When my children, at table, asked me what Mr. 
Booth had done to be fined so heavily, I answered : 
“only what your father has done, and hopes to" have 
often the pleasure of doing again.” 

Yours for humanity, 0. D. Oo. 

**- 


Sunpay Barserinc.—The efficient administration 
of Mayor Wood, in enforcing the observance of the 
Sunday liquor law, has aroused the attention of the 
employed classes to the burdensome and unjust op- 
pression they have so long labored under of being 
compelled by their customers to pursue their calling 
during all the seven days of the week. While the 
Sunday laws were all a dead letter, there seemed to 
be no chance for any to remit their labors without a 
total loss of business; but now there is a hope, and 
the poor operative barbers eagerly embrace it, just as 
the cabmen have done, on similar principle, in Scot- 
land. 

“Tux Sapvata AND THE Bansers—The Barbers of 
this city, acting upon the suggestion of Mayor Wood, 
have earnestly commenced a movement toward closing 
their shops on Sunday. Some weeks since a paper 
was circulated, by which every one signing pledged 
himself to close up on that day, provided all who 
were engaged in the business would’ unite in the move- 
ment; but here was the difficuliy. There were found 
to be many who would not consent to such an arrange- 
ment. We have, at present, a law on our statute-books, 
making it an offense finable with one dollar to keep 
such places open on Sunday; but the profits of a ma- 
jority of the shops on that day are sufficient to enable 
them to pay this paltry fine (even when it is enforced, 
which is rarely,) without feeling it materially. To ob- 
viate this diffculty, the barbers have drafted a peti- 
tion to the Legislature, to which the signatures of three- 
fourths of both the employing and the employed bar- 
bers in the city have been obtained, asking for an 
amendment to the existing law, so a3 to make the fine | 
$25, which would probably briog the few opposing | 
members of the profession into the traces. We trust 
the Legislature will grant, their prayer. The bearded 
portion of the community may just as well have their 
razoring done on Saturday ; and we see no reason why 
the ‘knight of the lather and brush’ has not as good 
a right to Sunday for the purposes of worship, rest or 
recreation, as any other mechanic or artist.” 

ol PERSIE ae 

Macray.—Rev. Dr. Maclay, the agent of the Bible 
Union, is now on‘a visit to England in behalf of the 
Society. He thinks, if he is not mistaken, that there 
is a stronger desire among the Baptists of Eogland for 
a revision of the Bible than there is here. Many of 
the churches have agreed to make aunual contributions 
to the Union. 
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BOOTH’S CASE. 


Sovereignty of State Courts—Remod 
of the Constitution—Power of th 
—A State protects its in 
Tyranny has lost its prey. 
Suremay M. Boora and Joun Rreorarr were imprig. 

soned in the county jail at Milwaukie, by order of 

Judge Miller, of the United States District Court, on a 

false conviction fer having aided in the escape of 

Glover from slavery. They immediately made appli 

cation to the Supreme Court of tho State, sitting in 

full bench at Medison, for a writ of Habeas Corpus 
to inquire into the grounds for which they were ree. 
strained of their liberty, and the Court pr omptly and 

unanimously granted writs, addressed both to the U 

States Marshal, and to the Sheriff of the county ag 

keeper of the jail where they were imprisoned, Tho 

Madison Journal BAYS : 


¥ for Violations 
e Habeas Cor 
nocent citizens—Pedera) 


“On announcing the decision of the Court, Chief 
Justice Whiton remarked that they had decided to 
grant the prayer of the petitioners, and that the 
grounds for his decision would be given in his opizion 
after the trial. Justice Crawford, who dissented from 
the decision declaring the Fugitive Slave Act uncon- 
stitutional, pronounced last summer, said that assum 
ing that act to be constitutional, the petitioners were 
entitled to a writ of Habeas Corpus, since no crime 
was alleged in the indictment under which they were 
convicted. Justice Smith took a still more decided 
stand, and declared the Fugitive Slave Act unconstitu. 
tional, and therefore void, and that no indictment 
could lay under it.” 


The writs were served on Saturday night; the Mar 
shal made return that the prisoners were so lon 
ger in his custody, and the Sheriff gave notice that he 
should obey the writ, and take his prisoners to Mad 
ison by the 7 o'clock train on Mouday morning. The 
Milwaukie Sentinel, of Jan. 29, says 

“The case excites intense interest throughout the 
State, and we speak within bounds, when we say that 
nine-tenths of our citizens will hatl with unmingled 
satisfaction the prompt proceeding of our Supreme 
Court. Let us hope that on the final hearing of the 
matter, they will fiad it compatibie with their duty 
to discharge the prisoners altogether.” 

On Monday the people were roused by the firing of 
eannon and the ringing of bells; aud although in the 
midst of a deep and driving snow, the people from all 
parte of the city came hurrying to the Court-House 
equare, The Sentinel says: 

“To a very few minutes, nearly a thousand men had 
collected on the ground, and being marshaled in pro 
cession by Dr E. B. Wolcott, with a band ef music in 
a four-horse sleigh, on the lead, and the Sheriff with 
hia prisoners in another four-horse sicizh in the center, 
the imposing column marched through Jackeon, Wis- 
cousin, Spriog and Third streeta, to the railroad depot, 
As they passed Judge Miller's residence, the band 
struck up ‘Jordan is a hard rvad to travel,’ and the 
procession groaned audibly; and at the residence of 
Mr. Booth, and other poiats on the route, they gave 
repeated cheers. 

“Arrived at the depot, Mesera. Booth and Ry ecraft, 
in obedience to the cail of the multitude, got upon the 
top of the cars, were saluted with three thundering 
cheers, and briefly expressed their acknowledgments 
to their fellow-cit:zens for their countenance and sym- 
pathy. Shortly afterwards, the train, drawn by two 
powerful locomotives, and with thirty or forty men on 
board, headed by the Superintendent, to clear the 
track from the oonstanily-falling snow, started off for 
Madison.” 

The telegraph informs us that the Court at Madison 
promptly “acquitted” both the prisoners, meaning, 
doubtless, that it ordered their discharge from impris- 
onment “on the ground of the illegality of the in- 
dictment against them.” 
informed as to the legal grounds of this procedure, 
when we obtain the written opinions of the Judges 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin is a very able body, 
and fully competent to sustain its action with reason, 
as well as to carry out its judgment in action without 
fear or favor. The Journal of Commerce, of course, 
feels awfully about it, and talks largely of what the 
Supreme Court of the United States will do. We 
shall see; but it must be remembered that Milwaukie, 
is a long distance from Washington, that there are a 
great many people in Wisconsin who own their farms, 
and ask no favors from the Administration. The Jour- 
nal says: 


We shall be more precisely 


“We take it for granted (hat the ezse will now go 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, with a 
view genly to test, in an authoritative manner, the 
constifutionality of said law. The result can not be 
doubtful. For, nearly all the Northern Judges of that 
Court, in their individual capacity, as Judges of U.& 
Circuit or District Courts, have had ecession to pro- 
bounce their opinions on the eubject, and these opin- 
ions are unanimous in favor of the constitutionality of 
the law. The eame is true, we believe, of eve ry State 
Court which has pronounced upon it, with the eingle 
exception of the Courts of Wisconsin. The interfer- 
ence of the latier Courts in arrest of the judgment of 
a United States Court, and even to annul the sentence 
of such Court is, to say the least, a very bold act, and 
shows the necrssits of a better understanding ef the 
rights and duties of the United States Courts, respec- 
tively, within the same limits.” 

We quite concur in the closing wish, that there may 
be a better understanding of the righta and duties of 
the United States, ard of the several States on State 
territory, and we hope the Court at, Washingt 


on MAY 


be led to euch a decision as can be enforced at 


| New-Orleans and Charleston by the next Administra 


tion, as by the present at Milwaukie and Boston. 

We do not learn that the decision of the Siate Court 
affords any release in regard to the fine of $1,000 im- 
posed on Mr. Booth by sentence of Judge Miller. We 
ome in 
for this purpose, until the full amount of fine and 
costs is made up, 


therefore hope contributicns will continue to 


Every one will rejoice that thiee 
men are no longer immured in a prison, but are 


; and 


every one ought to give a practical testimony against 


once more free to enjoy the delights of home 


the tyrannous fine. 
The occurrence has afforded an opportunity cf bring 
ing forward the case of Ruch Slean, E attorney 


tad 
’ t v« 
43 J 1 5 


q., an 
in Ohio, who has been subj eted to an infam 
ment of $3,000 in damages, under the Fillmore Slave 
Act, for affording his professional aid to a pereon claimed 
as a fugitive from slavery. We have received $2 for 
Mr. Sloan, along with the contributions fur Booth, and 
shall be happy to receive more. 


* 


CONGRESS. 





Senate, Feb. 5.—Mr. Stuart preeented a joint reso- 
lution from the Legislature of Michigan, iostructing 
their Senators and Kepresentatives to use their beet 
exertions to procure the passage of the act prohibit- 
ing the introduction or existence of slavery in any of 
the Territories, especially in Kanzas and Nebraska, 
and to introduce without delay a bill for the latter 
purpose; and also to procure the immediate repeal of 
the act of 1550, Gen. Cass promptly repudiated the 
doctrine of instroction, and flatly refosed either to 
obey or resign. The resolution was laid on the table, 
aud the Bounty Land bill was farther discussed aud 
finally passed. 

House, Feb. 5.—The Senate bill refunding duties on 
certain railroad iron was adopted. A eet of resolu 
tions denunciatory of Know-Nothiogism was proposed 
by Mr. Witte, who asked a suepensiva of the rules to 
bring them before the House, remarking at the same 
time that he wished the yeas and nays on suspending 
the rule to be regarded as a teat vote. The House re- 
fused by yeas 104, nays 78, (not two-thirds yeas,) to 
suspend the rule, and go the resolutions lie over. ‘I'he 
Colt Patent Extension case was debated nearly all day. 
A resolution to expel a reporter fronpthe fluor of the 
House was adopted, the reporter being interested in 4 
claim before Congress contrary to the rule. Adjourn: 
ed. 


——3<@> o> @ — 


General Wels, 


curcaco, TIL, Feb. 3. 

The heavy wind and intense cold has again stopped 
up all railroad communication with this city, except 
that of the Michigan, Southern and Central. 

Last night, on the Rock Island road, five locomo- 
tives with one train, were frozen up, and one hundred 
and fifty passengers were forced to pass the night, in 
consequence, in the cars on the prairie. No communi 
cation has been had with St. Louis. 

In the House of Representatives yesterday, a reso- 
tion endorsing the compromise measures of 1350 was 
lost by a vote of ayes 10, nays 50. 


Neoraska Leuistature —The Legislature of Ne- 
braska assembled on the 17th and received the mes- 
sage of acting Governor Cummings. Both houses 
were permanently organized on the 17th by the choice 
of officers supposed to be favoroble to the administra- 
tion. The course of the Governor would probably be 
sustained. 
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Ficm the Friend. 
“COULDST THOU NOT WATCH ONE, HOUR? 


Tuy night is dark—behold the shade was deeper 
- In the old garden of Gethsemane, . 
When that calm voice awoke the wear. sleeper,— : 
“ Gouldst thou not watch one hour alone with mef 


O, thou #0 weary of thy self-denials, 
And eo impatient of thy little cross, 
Is it so hard to bear thy daily trials, 
To eount all earthly things o gainful lose? 


What if thou always suffer tribulation, 

And if thy Christian warfare never cease ; 
The gaining of the quiet habitation, 

Shall gather thee to everlasting peace. 


But here we all must suffer, walking lonely 
The path that Jesus once himself hath gone ; 

Watch thou in patience through this hour only, 
This one dark hour before the eternal dawn. 


The captive’s oar may pause upon the galley, 
The soldier sleep beneath his plumed crest, 

And peaee may fold her wing o’er hill and valley, 
But thou, O Christian, must not take thy rest. 


Thou must walk on, however man unbraid thee, 
With Him who trod the wine-press all alone ; 

Thou wilt not find one human hand to aid thee, 
One human soul, to comprehend thine own. 


Heed not the images forever thronging 

From out the foregone life thou livest no more; 
Faint-hearted mariner, still art thou longing 

For the dim line of the receding shore. 


Wilt thou find rest of soul in thy returning 
To that old path thou hast so vainly trod! 

Hast thou forgotten all thy weary yearning 
To walk among the children of thy God? 


Faithful and steadfast in their consecration, 
Living by that high faith to thee so dim, 

Declaring before God their dedication, _ 
So far from thee, because so near to Him. 


Canst thou forget thy Christian superscription— | 
“Behold we count them happy which endure? 
What treasure wouldst thou in the land Egyptian, 

Repass the stormy water to secure? 


And wilt thou yield thy sure and glorious promise 
For the poor fleeting joys earth can afford ¢ 

No hand can take away the treasure from us 
That rests within the keeping of the Lord. 


Poor wandering soul—I know that thou are seeking 
Some easier way, as all have sought before 

To silence the reproachful inward speaking— 
Some landward path unto an island shore! 


The cross is heavy in thy human measure, ~ 
The way too narrow fot thine inward pride, 

Thou canst not lay thine intellectual! treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified. 


Oh, that thy faithless soul, one hour only 
Would comprehend the Christian’s perfeet life, 
Despised with Jesus, sorrowful and lonely, 
Yet calmly locking upward in its strife. 


For poverty and self-renunciation, 

Their Father yieldeth back a thousand fold ; 
In the calm stillness of regeneration, 

Cometh a joy they never knew of old. 


In meek obedience to the heavenly Teacher, 
Thy weary soul can only find its peace, 

Seeking no aid from any human creature ; 
Looking to God alone for His release. 


And He will come in His own time and power, 
To set his earnest-hearted children free; 

Watch only through this dark and painful hour 
And the bright morning yet will break for thee. 


———— A LF — Oo — 


Family Reading. 


HINTS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Is the abundant provision of books for Sunday- 
school children in these days, it is rather suprising 
that there are so few of practical use to teachers ; 
for itis a truth, with regard to many, that while 
they attempt to teach others, they have need that 
one teach them the first principles of Sunday-school 
instruction, In some, alas! this is the result of care- 
lessness and indifference, but in most cases it is the 
misfortune and not the fault of those so engaged. 
I will venture a few hints to those who are inexpe- 
rienced in teaching ; some because they have never 
been trained in a Sunday-school, and others because 
they did not themselves have competent teachers. 

I will not dwell upon punctuality and constant 
attendance, as all must know that these are essen- 
tial to the prosperity of a class. 

One of the first suggestions is, that the dusiness 
of the class, marking attendance, exchanging books, 
etc., be transacted all at one time, either at the com- 


| 
j 


terruption as possible to the regular course of in- 
struction. 

It is well then, to require each scholar to recitea 
portion of Scripture, previously committed to mem- 
ory—more or less, according to his ability ; give each 
the same lesson, and insist upon accuracy. Scrip- 
ture seems to lose half its value when misquoted, 
and may at some time be of incalculable value, if 
impressed upon the memory. Try to make them 
feel the importance of knowing the very words. A 
teacher once said to me, “I tell my scholars that as 
they can not improve the language of the Bible, I 
want them to give it to me just as it is.” 

This done, a close questioning upon the subject 
of the lesson, even if a short one, will usually, if 
well-conducted, occupy the whole time profitably. 
Much depends upon the age and capacity of your 
class, which should be as nearly uniform as possi- 
ble, as any who are not equal to the others are a 
drag upon the whole. If they are not suited in this 
respect, it is well to apply to the Superintendent for 
a change. 

if the children are young, Scripture narratives 
will be found to interest them most. Their atten- 
tion can not long be kept up by sermons on dry 
doctrine, or exhortations to be good. To those who 
do not agree with me I offer this quotation, “‘ These 
things spake Jesus unto the people in parables, and 
without a parable spake he not unto them.” 

Tell your scholars, or read them a short story, 
and then ask them questions uponit. Nothing keeps 
up their attention like constant questioning. Begin 
each time by reminding them of the last lesson of 

your instructions, and ask them all they can re- 
member, and then give them the lesson for the day. 
Talk to them of the books they have read, and so 
give variety and interest to the recitations. 

Older children, of course, do not need as much of 
this, though still with them the surest way of keep- 
ing up the interest is by constant question and an- 
swer. Itis useful to them to compare Scripture 
with Scripture. If you have the records of a miracle, 
refer té other miracles of the same character; if a 
promise, to other promises; if a prophecy, to its 
fulfillment; or if an event, see where it was foretold. 
Any incident may suggest similar incidents; any 
striking individual character, others having the 
same traits or the opposite; any doctrine, other 
texts teaching the same doctrine;*-so with the at- 
tributes of God, his promises to the obedient and 
threatenings against the disobedient. 

By such questions you can keep their attention 
alert and active, and soon teach them to seek for 
these things of themselves. Question-books are 
useful, especially to young and inexperienced teach- 
ers, but practice will soon teach you to be in a 
degree independent of them. We have seen teach- 
ers who would ask all the questions, and then ap- 
parently considering their duty done, sit quietly 
waiting for the close of the school. We have seen 
others fill up the time by merely reading the Bible; 
but this does not satisfy those who can read at home, 
and want instruction of another kind. 
hn, 7 to make tem acted inn 

’ : em acquainted with it. It is 
useful as a direct study, where they are sufficiently 
advanced, not to be committed to memory, but 
pata eg read, Trace God's dealings with the 

, and show them Ilis providence in every step, 
to guide us in judging of his dealings now with na. 
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tions and with individuals. Teach them how to 
trace the hand of God in all history, as in that of 
the Jews. You can take the Bible chronologically, 
and choose, as lessons to be committed, portions of 
the Psalms or of the Prophecies, of the same period 
with the events recorded. A Psalm or a Prophecy 
possesses double interest, taken in connection with 
the circumstances in which it was written. 

If your pupils are not far enough advanced for 
this study, you can easily, by a little preparation, 
give them an outline, sothat they shall have an idea 
of the order of events, and the succession of patri- 
archs, kings, and prophets ; the Exodus; the jour- 
neyings of the children of Israel, and the meaning 
of their rites and ceremonies; their gradual eleva- 
tion from a nation of slaves to intelligent worship- 
pers of the one true God; their prosperity when 
obedient ; their reverses when disobedient; their 
captivities and desolations, and their final subjection 
to the Roman power, as we find them in the time of 
Christ. A short lesson on these subjects each Sab- 
bath would soon render the whole history in a degree 
familiar to them. 

Of course, such a plan can not be pursued with- 
out much preparation, but no one should undertake 
the task who is not willing to study. You do not 
think your minister fit to come before his people, 
unless he has given time gnd thought to the mes- 
sage he is to bring, and you are equally responsible 
to the little congregation of six or eight, given to 
your care. 

You will do well,to avail yourselves of all the helps 
within your reach; a geography ef the Bible, or 
even a single map of Palestine. If you can not do 
better, you can get the chronology from any Bible 
which has the dates at the top of the page. “'Town- 
send’s Arrangement” gives the whole order. Notes 
upon the Bible, as “ Barnes,’” are most useful and 
suggestive ; “ Robinson’s Calmet,” or any books of 
illustrations of the Bible. Those who can not have 
access to any of these, will often find books in the 
Sunday-school Library which afford light on the 
customs of ancient times; while, with many, hard 
study and comparison of one part of the Bible with 
another must supply the place of other helps. 

All these things are but means to an end—the 
spiritual good of your class. But to promote their 
interests we must assume first that your own heart 
is right, and that in pointing the way to heaven you 
say not “go,” but “come with us.” Then your 
prayers will follow them, and your earnestness will 
impress them with a sense of the reality of your 
teachings. 

You will act more understandingly if you are well 
acquainted with your class, and can gain a personal 
influence over them. We have seen scholars who 
knew not the name of theirteacher. Sce that they 
know your name, and that you know theirs; en- 
courage their confidence; if possible, visit them at 
their homes, and adapt your teachings to their dis- 
positions, characters and temptations. 

If a child sees these indications of interest in a 
teacher, it is easy to win his heart, and the influence 
gained over him may be almost unbounded. And 
this influence, faithfully used, may enable us all to 
say in the last day, ‘Behold I, and those whom 
thou hast given me.” A. VeTerRax. 
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WIDOW CAHOON AND HER GRANDSON. 


“T wisn to make a call in Seventh avenue,” said 
a lady to me, as we together were visiting some of 
the poor of New-York city. ‘There is a Mrs. 
Smith living there, a poor old woman nearly cighty 
years old. She is infirm and partially blind. She 
has a little grandson, and she has no means 





with which to take care of him. We hope to per- 
suade her to give him to us, and let us find a good 
home, by adoption, for him.” 

It was a warm winter’s morning. Snow had 
fallen the day before, but it was rapidly disappear- 
ing. The foot sank in the melting mass at every 
step. The crossings were muddy, and it required 
some skill to pick our way along dry-shod. 

We turned into the avenue, and sought for the 
number which had been given us. We found it on 
the door of a low, shed-like building, old and out 


ne Com: | of repair. 
mencement or the close, so as to afford as little in- | 


“Does Mrs. Smith live here?” we inquired. 

“ No, ma’am,” 

‘Ts there an old lady, who is almost blind, and 
who has a little grandson in the house ?” we farther 
asked, thinking Mrs. Smith might not be known by 
name. 

‘*No, ma'am, There is no such person here.” 

“Does she live in the neighborhood?” 

“She may be in No. —.” 

We made inquiries at several doors, dodging in 
quickly to avoid the great drops which came patter- 
ing down on the pavement from the gutterless eaves, 
but we could learn nothing of the object of our 
search. 

At length we came to a grocery, and stepping in 
by the Mackerel barrels at the door, we repeated our 
inquiry, ‘Can you tell us where Mrs, Smith lives? 
She is an old lady, almost blind, and has a little 
grandson.” 

“Ob, yes! I know her well. She is a deserving, 
needy woman,” 

The man followed us to the street to point out the 
house where she lived. As he was telling us, a 
woman passed by. Ile spoke to her, saying, 

“ You know where Mrs, Smith lives, the old lady 
who is almost blind, and who has a little grand- 
son ?” 

“Ta” 

“ Will you show these ladies the place ?” 

“Yes.” She walked on with us till she came to 
a large tenement building, and then directed us toa 
room in the upper story. We thanked her, and 
entered the narrow hall, and passed up the still 
narrower stair-case. 

We knocked at the door, and were bidden to enter. 
The old lady was not there. We inquired for her 
again, and learned thatshe had just goneout. The 
woman said she would send for her. A boy, ten or 
twelve years old, went to find her. While he was 
gone, we talked with his mother, a round-faced, 
good-natured, intelligent Irish woman. We asked 
her where Mrs. Smith lived, and she said she was 
most of the time with her. Poor woman, she had 
only a living room and a bed-room for hersclf and 
four children, yet she was willing to share them 
with another as poor, and more helpless than her- 
self. She was a widow, too, and had no one to de- 
pend upon. Her husband die@ last spring. Dur- 
ing the summer she had provided for her family by 
washing and cleaning, but this winter she finds it 
almost impossible to get work. One of the children 
is a babe, who was lying on a rough, unpainted 
board cradle, rudely put together by some unaccus- 
tomed hand. This infant had been taken care of 
during the summer by his brother, not more than 
ten or twelve years old, while his mother was absent 
at work. There was a little girl about eight years 
old, who attends the Industrial School in Thirty- 
fourth street. She was quite unwell, and had not 
been able to go out for several days. She sat in the 
great rocking-chair, looking sad and disconsolate, 
as most sick children do. She was comfortably 
clothed. Her dress she had received at the school, 
and had sewed on it herself, doing all her little fin- 
gers could do to make it. Her hair was neatly 
combed. She was feverish and very thirsty. Some- 
times she went to the pail herself for a cup of wa- 
ter, and sometimes her brother would get it for her. 
He seemed kind, gentle, and sympathizing—a good 
example for some more favored boys. 

Pretty soon the door opened, and an aged woman, 











| loved so much, 


bent with years, and breathing hard and painfully, 
entered the room. A golden-haired boy, with a 
complexion fair and transparent, through which the 
blue veins showed themselves, and the rosy blood 
blushed, immediately followed her. She greeted 
us kindly, and took a chair by my side, bending 
toward us, that she might hear more easily, for she 
was almost deaf. She told us that since her daugh- 
ter’s death, she had been entirely dependent on char- 
ity. 
ane talking with her a short time, Mrs. B—, 
the lady accompanying me, gave her little grandson 
a penny to buy some candy. She did so, because 
she wished to talk with his grandmother about him, 
and thought he had, perhaps, better not be in the 
room. So soon as he left, she asked the old lady, 
if she had made up her mind to part with the child. 
She had been spoken toa fortnight previously in 
regard to it by another lady, and seemed then un- 
willing that he should leave her. She said she had 
come to the conclusion that she must give him up, 
for she was too old and feeble to take care of him, 
and she was constantly anxious about him. She 
could not do for him all that he needed, and she 
knew it would be much better for him to be adopt- 
ed in some kind family, where he could be brought 
up asason. She spoke of him most tenderly and 
affectionately. He was her earthly all. She had 
taken care of him from his infancy. She came from 
Ireland for that very purpose. His father had died 
before he was old enough to remember him, and his 
mother had supported him by her own industry. 
The grandmother’s name was not Smith as we called 
her. It was, as she said, widow Cahoon. The 
daughter’s name was Smith, and the sunny-haired 
boy was David. Last May, Mrs. Smith died of 
cholera, leaving her aged mother homeless, and her 
beautiful boy an orphan. 

When David returned with a great piece of mo- 
lasses candy, he did not keep it all himself. He 
divided it among the other children without being 
told to do so. This showed that he was a generous 
child, and loved to make others happy. When he 
had eaten his portion, his grandmother washed his 
face, neck and hands, and put on his best clothes, 
which his mother had made for him before her death. 
He looked very tidy and comfortable in his brown 
over-coat and his new boots—a New-Year’s pre- 
sent. 

The grandmother tied up a pair of shoes and a 
few socks in a little bundle. When she handed it 
to David, he burst into tears. He felt that he was 
really going from his dearest friend. She wept 
aloud for a few minutes, but when she saw how 
much it affected him, she wiped away her tears, and 
attempted tocheer him. He summoned his resolu- 
tion, and became once more calm. 

Mrs. B took him by the hand, and led him 
down stairs. As he left the room, I gave mine to 
his grandmother, who uplifted it in both hers, as if 
pleading, in silent agony, for strength to bear this 
new trial. I shall never forget the expression of 
that wrinkled, up-turned face. Dear old grandmother. 
Who will comfort her now. David will not forget her, 
but he can not put his arms around her neck, nor 
cheer her with the sunlight of his bright face. She 
is alone—none of her kindred near. The lady who 
took charge of David, will do what she can for her, 
but her heart must yearn for the dear boy that 
poverty and age compelled her to give to the foster- 
ing care of strangers. 

When David reached the street, the tears wert 
tracing their way over his round, plump check, but 
soon a smile played around his mouth. Mrs. B—— 
took him into a toy-shop, and purchased for him a 
tin horse suspended in a wheel, which he could roll 
about the room. He selected this himself, and it 
was delightful to see with how much pleasure he 
looked at it, as he carried it in his hand. 

We concluded to make no more calls that day, 
but to take David directly to Mrs. B——’s. When 
his coat and cap were taken off, he began to roll 
the horse across the floor. Sometimes he would 
come and stand by my side and examine it closely. 
I said to him, 

“ Have you ever been in the country?” 

“Oh, yes. I was there a month, “— buried 
mother.” 

‘“ Where were you?” 

‘“We were with Elek, grandima’s son.” 

“ Why doesn’t your grandmother live with him ?” 

“ He isn’t kind to her.” 

“Was his wife kind ?” 

“No; she said she wouldn't live with him if grand- 
ma did.” 

‘‘ What did you-see in the country ?” 

‘“‘T saw the fields, and the trees, and horses, and 
cows.”’ 

“ Did Elek have a cow ?” 

“Yes; and it went away every day, and at night 
it came home, and they milked it.” 

“ Did you see any birds ?” 

“T saw birds no bigger than that,” said he, put- 
ting his hand over his horse, so as to hide more 
than half of it, “and they sang all the time. And 
there were some big birds, chickens they called 
them, and they sat on the ground, and laid eggs, 
and then Elek’s wife sold the eggs to the baker for 
bread.” 

“T used to throw smal! stones at the apples, and 
knock them off. The peaches I could reach with 
my hand. I had just as many as I wanted,” 


” 


The little orphan’s month in the country had been 
a sunny spot in his memory, clouded only by the 
unkindness of Elek toward the grandmother he 
Hlow strange it is that children can 
ever forget how much they owe their parents. 
When the widow Cahoon was young, she had 
watched over his infancy. She had carried him in 
her arms unmindful of her own weariness, and had 
done all for him that his helplessness required. But 
now she is old; her eyes are dim; her hearing is 
impaired ; her hands are tremulous, and she is un- 
able to provide for herself. Yet Elck’s heart is hard. 
He has forgotten all her love, and will not even give 
herahome. Hecan not prosper. I well remem 
ber, when a child, what a fearful impression a pas- 
sage from the “ words of Agur” made on my mind. 
“The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 
“Honor thy father and mother, (which is the first 
commandment with promise,”) Paul writes to the 
Ephesian children, “that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth,” 

I should fear to hear Elek’s future history. It 
must be dark and sorrowful. His poor old mother 
uttered a groan, when, as she was talking about 
David's mother, I asked if she had any other child- 
ren. ‘“‘ He isn’t kind to her,” explained its meaning. 

“Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

T left David with Mrs. B , who will find him 
a home in some family where they wish to adopt a 
little son, “He will make friends for himself,” she 
said confidently, and I felt so also, for his sweet, 
intelligent face is too attractive and winning not to 
find its way to some loving heart. 

When Mrs, B—— talked with him about his 
mother, he wept. She soon comforted him, and 
told him that God would provide for him. He 
seems to possess a sensitive nature, with, at the 
same time, the power of self control. : 

Who of you would like this orphan for an adopted 
brother? He is only five yearns old. I have writ- 
ten to a kind lady of my acquaintance, who has 
adopted two little girls, to inquire if she does not 
wish to add David to her household treasures. 





There are many such homeless children in New- 





INDEPENDENT. 


York, and it is an act of Christian charity to adopt 
and educate them, and one which is rich in blessing 
to every heart that is open to receive the fatherless 
and motherless. Axwa H. 





PEACEDALE. 
BY SARA LANMAN, 


‘‘Baying peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

Apvrer long years of absence, I stood again within 
my early and once love-lit home at Peacedale ; but 
which now had within it no glad sound of foot-fall 
answering to my own—and without a companion— 
choosing to be alone amidst objects of scenes all 
speaking to me of the past, and reminding me that 
in this world Christians are only strangers and pil- 
grims towards one gathering household above, 
whose bands death can not dissolve, and whose love 
change can not weaken. But I had learned this 
lesson slowly, although taught it early by the trust- 
ful, submissive look of a gentle and pious mother, 
and the severer instructions of a more rigid father. 
Those parents, God bless them! for as I leaned 
over the “eld family Bible,” long since closed, I re- 


membered its earnest teachings heard from their 
lips when I was wild and wayward, and the world 
and men seemed to me then only an union of real 
happiness and truth. And here I would not imply 


- 


and preferred the overshadowing walls of sacred 
temples, where they might freely breathe so blest a 
name. 

“Tam going to India,” she said, as she gen- 
tly took my feeble hand in hers, it might be, for the 
last time. “To India!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Yes, to India, as a missionary.” 

“And with that boorish Mr. B.,” I had almost 
added, but guy affection for Mary was too great to 
allow of such rudeness, indignant as I felt at her 
startling disclosure. Perhaps I seemed petrified 
with astonishment, for my friend quickly followed her 
announcement with reasons which only made me 
ashamed of my selfishness. Her parents would 
not be left alone, for they were surrounded by affec- 
tionate children. The church did not need her, for 
there were many in it already, who seemed to be 
“all the day idle.” Society did not require the 
light of her presence, for thousands made it their 
constant study to adorn it. The poor and uninstruct- 
ed of her own land could be more easily reached 
than the distant heathen, and to the latter she felt 
called to go. She then addressed me personally on 
that subject, which all who knew her believed lay 
nearest to her heart. ‘‘Seck that in Christ, Irene, 
which you have found no where else, and may we 
meetin heaven.” These were her last words, and 
the face which then beamed with tearful radience, 


that a bright and beautiful world which God made afterwards lit up many a home and heart in India, 


at the creation is not strangely beautiful still, and 


until it was fixed in death, and the spirit which once 


on this account does not now bring real joy to my animated it breathed in its departing these blessed 


longing and time-worn heart. 


No; as I look from 
the little windows of my mother’s bed-room, I can 
see those glorious hills beyond, with their changing 
light and shade, which were only speechless won- 


words, “I am not sorry that I came among you, if 
it were only to die.” 

The words of Mary, strengthened by her example, 
made a deep impression on my heart which was 


ders to me in childhood, but are now emblems of | ®¢Ver effaced. Her departure fora distant land was 
’ 


Higher Hills, and an unchanging Refuge and Help 
I can see the little stream, 
too, which has often borne me on its bosom, awak- 
ening enly sensual delight, but which now speaks to 
me of gentler streams by which God shall hereafter 
lead a people, who through mach tribulation and 
yet more quiet grief, have entered into the kingdom 
That little sunken grave, besides 
whose sleeping inmate the roses of many summers 
have blossomed and died, and that was once to me 


in every time of need, 


of Heaven. 


quickly followed by the death of my mother, whom 
my father survived but a short time. But ah! 
that little time, those few brief months found me a 
changed being in heart and life. Even my husband, 
worldly as he was, preferred the even tenor of a 
more spiritual life, to one on cushions and ottomans, 
wearing away with satiety—while he could not cor- 
dially embrace the idea of self-denial, retrenching 
as it did my expenditures for merely temporal ad- 
vancement. Mary had been gone but three 


only an object of strange fascination, now speaks of | Yes when the tidings came to my swiftly-beating 


a bleeding heart, while it brings back the memory 


of those silent tcars which my patient mother some- 
times shed over one golden curl. “It is your bro- 
ther Willie’s, who died before you were born,” were 
then all the words of explanation which she would 
utter, before closing it from common observation in 
a small and jeweled box. Now, as she rests with 
my father under the same sheltering tree, I remem- 


ber that all of God’s children die in hope, and will 


one day live amid the glories of that new heaven 
and new earth wherein shall dwell righteousness. 


And although the world and men do not now seem 
to me as once they did, I will not say “in haste,” 


with the Psalmist, that I have found “all men 
liars.” 
who have directed me by a bright and holy exam- 


heart, that all was over, and she had entered into 


that rest whose employments bring neither death 
nor weariness. 
moment, came still a rush of joy. 


Now, amidst all the sadness of that 
Her death seem- 
ed only the fitting and anticipated, it may be, longed- 
for, close of a yet more glorious life. The mission- 


Among the living and the dead are those 


ary work was only an higher act of consecration, and 
those who engaged heartily in its toils and trials the 
receivers of manifold blessings even in this life, and 
unfailing in the life to come. 

But she had left me something besides the me- 
mories of herself, and the Mary which I now call 
my daughter, bears the image of her sainted mother, 
and brightens the lonely hours of a widowed, and 
otherwise childless life. 

As I stand here amid the sacred shades of Peace- 


ple towards that true and only light, which shines #44l¢, I watch for her coming with impatient fond- 


unfailingly amidst earth’s darkness. 

I have said that I was wild and wayward when 
young, and doubtless I should have been in maturer 
years, but for the enduring spirit and wise guidance 
ofa tender and pious mother. My father’s disci- 
pline when exercised, was severe enough to rouse 
the strongest passions of my nature, and sometimes 
to make me almost frantic—but that mild advocate 
never failed to win both of us over to more gentle- 
ness and love, and finally to lead me by her holy 
teachings tu seek that meek and quiet spirit which 
is, above all other gifts and graces, woman’s bright- 
est ornament. . . . When I was twelve years old, 
my aunt Dixon came from the city to spend a few 
weeks at Peacedale. She was what the world call- 
ed an elegant and fashionable woman, and thought 
that life, this little portion of man’s eternity, was 
inade for the false trappings and gay attire of earth. 
The truth that every earthly good was made for 
man, was, in her mind, strangely reversed, and be- 
ings endowed by God with reason and intelligence 
were thought only worthy to become ihe slaves of 
etiquette, pleasure and se!f-torturing fashion. Child 
as I was, and unaccustomed to many of the elegan- 
cies which she displayed, 1, too, fancied them as 
woman's best delights, and besought my mother to 
allow of my return to the gay city with Aunt Dixon. 
“Not until you are older,” she would’ say so deci- 
dedly, that while I could not divine the reason then, 
[ knew that its importance was great, and after- 
wards that yielding on her part at that time, would 
have been to me spiritual destruction. But all this 
was learned by a bitter experience, and the grateful 
tears which fell at Peacedale in future years, were as 
the bright drops through which the rainbow often 
clitters after a fearful storm. 
mourning after her husband’s death were scarcely 
completed when Aunt Dixon again appeared after a 
brief eclipse—a prominent star in the fashionable 
world. I had grown older, of course, and with un- 
usual advantages as regards cducation, and a remo- 
deling in the hands of une couturiére a la mode, I was 
admitted to rank among her maids of honor. How 
to appear graceful, intelligent, and pleasing was my 
study, night and day, for I could not forget that 
mental beauty alone possesses lasting charms. Still, 
hour after hour was literally wasted at my toilet, 
and not without reward. The prospect of a dowry 
from my aunt with much artistic study procured 
for me at last a brilliant match, And in that 


solemn hour when all around spoke of the glare of | own soul is filled with zeal for Ged and his cause. 


fashion, and the mountain height of worldliness 
which my nuptial guests had reached, I thought 
of that rustic home at Peacedale, and of all its ear- 
lier and holy associations. I saw the tear glisten in 
my father’s eye, and the soft, sad light steal over 
my mother’s face as she bade me adieu for a time, 
to try the world’s friendship and blessings alone. 

Tt was all over; | was the mistress of an 
elegant abode, and life wore away years, ere I again 
looked upon those who loved me for myself alone, 
not for my gifts nor graces. I owed society duties, 
the world said, which must be scrupulously fulfilled, 
and these steadily increased with increasing honors, 
until beauty and health were stolen away, and in 
spite many false comforters there seemed but a few 
steps between myself and death. Fond of amuse- 
ment and discouraged with my want of spirits, my 
husband often left me for more congenial society, 
and hours of depression and languor were whiled 
away upon sofas, although these were often inter- 
rupted by the visits of heartless guests. At last I 
became tired of myself and every thing about me. 
Even the patient face of my nurse, while it puzzled 
also distressed me, What had she to make her 
happy? Why bloomed the roses of health on her 
more aged checks and noton mine? How'could she 
be often elated without any worldly grandeur; 
and still more in view of life’s depressions? The 
questions which I was too proud to ask, found 
answers in the depths of my own spirit, for I had 
not quite forgotten my early ho..e at J’eacedale, 
- + « One morning a gentle being sat beside me. 
Amongst all of my city friends she had seemed 
alone in her greatness ef mind and sincerity of de- 
votion. Ihad know: u.. pass hours beside the 
beds of the sick and in the homes of the sorrowful, 
when the flattery and homage of the world awaited 
her in the loftier abodes of the rich, and had heard 
her say that self-denial became her better than in- 
dulgence, for in this she could but follow Christ. 
Ah, there were few of her companions who ever 
took this sacred name upon their lips before the 
world, They were ashamed, perhaps, of the lowly 
principles and spiritual garb of so holy a Master, 


. . . The few years of | by each, and we have the example of an Apostle, 


ness, and remember that once bitter, but hearty 
self-denial through which the worldling at last found 
peace. 
ee an 
DIVERSITIES OF OPERATIONS BUT THE 
SAME LORD. 


Ip we are to have, in these days, (which may God 
grant,) a revival of those “seasons of refreshing” 
which have in past days blessed the Church, it 
seems not out of place to pay some attention to the 
spirit with which we should regard the different 
exhibitions of religious feeling in various persons 
and denominations. 

It is most devoutly to be hoped we shal! have no 
long-drawn arguments or homilies on “old” or 
“new measures,” but each shall be allowed to ex- 
press his religion to his own taste, so long as h¢ 
offends no law of the Sacred Word ; undoubtedly to 
a refined and highly-cultivated mind, the modes of 
expressing religious emotions current among some 
bodies of Christians, may seem absurd and even re- 
voliing, but who shall say that it is not accepted of 
God as the offering of sincere worshippers. 

There is much of ignorance to be encountered in 
this fallen state, and who partakes not of it. Let 
us extend that charity to others we so much need 
ourselves. If noisy and boisterous methods are not 
edifying to us, let us avoid them; but let us not 
make them the subject of our sneers and ridicule nor 
opposition, but pursue our own more quiet way, en- 
deavoring to do all the good we can in the sphere 
God has allotted us; 

Respecting in each other's case, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 


There are, no doubt, a class of minds to be affected 


who became all things to all men that he might by 
all means save some. 

It may be truly said there is no definite course to 
be pursued in every case, but if we are on the alert, 
the Providence of God will dictate the course which 
will result in the greatest good. How much more 
to be desired is a willing heart to seize hold of and 
improve every opportunity, rather than a fastidious 
taste, which can endure nothing that is not accord- 
ing to pre-conceived opinions. 

It is quite evident that all the good in this world 
is not done by one or two religious sects. 

If God blesses all why complain of them. Go 
rather to your closet and pray for them until your 


Let us wait till a clearer light and a brighter day 
shall dawn upon us, until we know as we are known, 
and see face to face before we decide which is, and 
which is not, of God, or whether both may not be 
the fruit of the same. spirit, doing the work which 
God has bidden it io recoyering a revolted world to 
himself, H, 
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Selections. 


HOW TO MEET OBJECTIONS 


TANITY. 

Tur Christian believes, from an immense variety, 
complexity, and convergence of proof, that the Book 
which contains it, [Christianity] and the system it 
reveals, never came from man. Particular objec- 
tions to it, nevertheless,—both as respects doctrine 
and history,—may, like the correspondent difficul- 
ties in the outward universe, be attended with un- 
answerable perplexities; but the Christian listens 
to them just as he would to a judge, who, in his 
summing up, tells the jury that there can be no 
doubt that the evidenee—nine parts out of ten— 
will justify them in bringing in one, and only one 
verdict; though he says there may be one, two, or 
three points on which the evidence is conflicting 
and on whieh neither himself nor mortal man can 
give, or even suggest, any plausible solution. 

To any such objections—the plausible points of 
the evidence remaining—the Christian feels himself 
entitled to say, “Stand by; I can not stop for 
you.” In relation to many of them, he may 
boldly say, when called to solve them, “TI can not ; 
Time may Solve them, as I see it hus solved many; 
and these like those, may then be tiansferred to the 
other side of the account; but even now they can 
not materially affect the columns which give the 
total.” And, in my judgment, it is in many cases 
not only wise to say this, but the only honest 
course. Much mischief has often been done by 
pretending to give a solution, which neither he who 
gives nor he who demands it feels to be sufficient. 
There is another thing, however, which can be done 
by the Christian; and that is to Say, not only “ the 
mass of the evidence justifies any belief in spite of 
these objections, but see how easily I can transfer 
the war. Come, answer a few of my objections” ; 
and if the opponent says, “No, that is dishonest,” 
he can reply, “ It is perfectly honest, and absolutely 
necessary too; for you do not wish me to believe 


TO CHRIST- 
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i 
nothing, I presume; you wish me to believe you 

Do for me what you say I must do for you. ~ An 
swer satisfactorily all the objections I put to you,” 
—Rocsrrs, 


POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 

Tuat great event in the history of the world, the 
American Revolution, never would have been 
achieved without the influence of the pulpit. Po. 
litical society ‘‘moved on the axis of religion,” 
The religious movement gave its character to the 
social movement. Men who knew there was q 
“Church without a Bishop,” knew also there coulq 
be a “State without a King.” Had the pulpit of 
New-England and the Presbyterian Church, occ, 
pied the same position on this question which wag 
occupied by so many of the pulpits which I cou) 4 
name, we should have been colonies stil],—Dpz, G 
Sprinc’s Power of the Pulpit. 


Soper Lecis.ation.—Has not the time fully come 
when the temperance strength of the nation should 
demand of the various political partics, that their 
candidates for the National Lesislature shall be prac- 
tically temperance men, and pledged to the cause 
of prohibition in the District of Columbia? Why 
should the grog-shop thrive under the legislation of 
the General Government, if it is the duty of our 
State Legislatures to prohibit it? This question 
must be met ere long; the sooner the better. Why 
should political parties demand our suffrages for met 
whose position upon this subject no true temper- 
ance man dare sanction, when they have those in 
their ranks who are not only sound on the question 
of temperance, but eminently qualified for any office 
in the gift of the people. Let us have as candidates 
for office, men who neither make nor vend, nor us¢ 
the drunkard’s drink, and who are well qualified in 
all other respects,to sustain the honor and character 
of the nation. Surely, the difficult processes of leg- 
islation can be as satisfactorily elaborated in the 
brain that is free from the poison alcohol, as in that 
which is inflamed and scorched by wine or brandy. 
Give us sober men for legislators, and we shall have 
sober laws. Give us sober Presidents, Cabinets 
Judges, Marshalls, etc., and our laws will be soberly 
administered. I trust that the friends of temper- 
ance throughout the State and Union will ponder 
these simple truths, and in the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise, remember how intimately our charac 
ter and destiny as a peop!e are involved in the sobrie- 
ty of our rulers. If on this point their wishes are dis 
regarded by politicians, the remedy is in their own 
hands, and they will not only be wanting in self-res 
pect, but traitors to every principle of morality and 
every impulse of patriotism, if they hesitate to use it. 
—DELAVAN. 

Tur Two Keys.—Once from the pulpit, at an or 
dination of elders, the late Rev. Mr. McCheyne made 
the following declaration: ‘‘ When I first entered 
upon the work of the ministry among you, I was ex 
ceedingly ignorant of the vastimportance of church 
discipline. I thought that my great and almost only 
work was to pray and preach. I saw your souls to 
be so precious, and the time so short, that I devoted 
all my time, and care, and strength, to labor in word 
and doctrine. When cases of discipline were 
brought before me and the elders, I regarded them 
with something like abhorrence. It was a duty I 
shrank from; and I may truly say it nearly drove me 
from the work of the ministry among you altogether, 
But it pleased God, who teaches his servants in ano- 
ther way than man teaches, to bless some of the 
cases of discipline to the manifest and undeniable 
conversion of the souls of those under our care; 
and from that hour a new light broke in upon my 
mind, and I saw that if preaching be an ordinance of 
Christ, sois church discipline, I now feel very deeply 
persu.d.d that both are of God, thattwo keysare com- 
mitted to us by Christ, the one the key of doctrine, 
by means of which we unlock the treasures of the 
Bible, the other the key of discipline, by which we 
open or shut the way to the sealing ordinances of th 
faith. Both are Christ’s gift, and neither is to bi 
resigned without sin.” 


i 


CAUSES OF CHOLERA AND OTHER EPIDEMICS, 








Dr. Daveeny, the most accomplished of the Oxford 
prof ssore, and whose researches in the do pains of pat- 
ural ecience have ! 


een varied and exte:sive, has pr 


duced a paper cn the causes of Epidemics, It was 
read at a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, and excited 
much interest and a protracted discussion. Dr. Daubeny 
first briefly states the other,assigned causes of epidemic 
diseases, and then proceeds to present argument in 
evidence of the fungoid origin of these maladies. The 
learned Professor does not dogmatize, nor pretend that 
he has demonstated the truth of the fungoid theory 

indeed the facts which he presenta go to prove that if 
the poisonous matter of extremely minute fungi is the 
cause of disease, that the development, transmiasion and 
throes of action, the processes are beyond the reach of 
human investigation, and that the knowledge which is 
proverbially eaid to be half acure, is not to be attained. 
Science is baffled at its first step, and accomplished 
and humane physicians who surrounded the learned 
Professor had been made to feel their impotency 
amidst scenes of sorrow and desvlation. The following 
is a summary of the Professor's paper: 


“The ubiquitous nature of many of the fungi—the 
influence of climate and other eircumstances in modi 
fying the effects of these plants, the fact that their 
greate-t development takes place in autumn—the sea 
eou in which epidemic diseases most generally occur— 
that the invasion of epidemic diseases is often ushered 
in by an extraordinary prevalence of certain ‘ moulds,’ 
not only of the common kinds, but also of others pri 
viously unknown. In illustration of which several 
cases were deduced of the occurrence of ‘ blood spote’ 
simultaneously with the sweating sickness, and othe: 
epidemics of remote as well as of more recent periods, 
such blood spots having been aecertained to be collec 
tions of minute red colored fungi. That many fungi are 
known to possess highly noxious and ye ry various pro 
prieties, as the ergot of rye, and several others. But 
the most striking confirmation of the fungiferous origin 
of these maladies is afforded by those diseases direc: ly 
traceable to the growth of fungi, that occur in the 
lower tribes of animals as well as in plants, as the 
‘museadine,’ the disease so fatal to silk worms, the 
grape disease, the potato disease, and others. 

* These epidemics in plants start up suddenly in spots 
where they do not appear to have been kuown before, 
are propagated from place to place without much re 
ference to climate or latitude, and disappear as sud- 
denly as they first manifest themselves. The great 
length of time during which the spores of fungi may 
remain dormant, and the adverse circumstances to 
which they may be exposed without losing their vi 
tality correspond to some of the phenomena exhibited 
by epidemic diseases, and as each kind of vegetable 
has its distinct fungus, so there is no difficulty in ae- 
counting for the fact that an epidemic disease is con- 
fined at one especies of animal. 

“The pcisonous matter of fungi being different from 
that of other poisonous planis, led Dr. Daube ny to refer 
to their injurious effectk, to their acting as a ferment 
when introduced into the system, and thus setting up 
— of changes in the vital fluids incompatible with 
ife. 

“The extreme minuteness of some of the fungi ad- 
mits of their being introduced into the system by va 
rious means, and they may be so minute as to tran- 
scend the utmost powers of our instruments, so that it 
is not improbable that the fungi supposed to cause 
these disorders may forever escape detection.” 


In the conclusion of the paper the following practi 
cal considerations were presented : 


“Impure water was considered by Dr. Daubeny a# 
one of the most frequent modes of the dissemination of 
cholera, ete., and the readiest way of conveying it into 
the system, and azotized matter being the known ‘pab 
ulum’ of fungi, the spores of these plants would only 
attach themselves where there are collections of lecay- 
ing animal matter, which, although themselves pre} 
dicial to health, could not be said to produce cholers, 
but to afford a fitting nidus to the spores of fungi—a 
knowledge of the conditions thus favorable to the 
growth of fungi, would deprive a prevailing epidemic 
of many of its terrors by shewing how its propagatio? 
18 In @ great measure under the control of well-reg” 
lated sanitary measures, such as the supply of pure aif 
and water, the removal of all animal ‘ exuvis,’ ete., at 
the same time that the known capricious habits of 
fungi would suffice to explain why it is that these dis- 
eases do not always occur where the conditions would 
appear to be most favorable.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Bisnor [laut ox Porery.—The following brief and 
pointed extracts are made from the original edition of 
Bishop Hall’s works. They are very unlike the utter 
ances, or dumbnesses! of modern Protestant prelates. 
The printer will retain the old spelling, which one 
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Editors’ Book Table 


Books received at this office are announced immediately 
by their titles, in our “LAterary Record.” They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editora, Pub- 
lishers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
notice of their works ; but we cannot be at the pains of 
sending to publi: hers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books receiped from them. 


Tar Pornoat Works or Taomas Hoon; with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Edited by Eres Sanroent. Bos- 
ton: Phillipe, Sampson, & Co. New-York: J. ©. 
Derby. 1855. 

Tus true Humorist is differenced from the man of 
conscious and purposed Wit somewhat as the sun- 
shine is from the Drummond-light. Simple, spon- 
taneous, unmechanical, he pours his easy radiance 
abroad, and lives within bimself in harmony with 
all true goodness and power, detecting and exposing 
even wrong and evil rather by the necessary oppug- 
nancy to them of his fine constitution, than by any 
distinct and voluntary effort of judgment and of 
speech. The highest mental and moral powers are 
invoked in such humor. It comes, not as the fac- 
ulty of wit does, as a special capacity, inserted 
among the duller powers, like a brilliant set in 
bronze or si'ver, but rather as the subtile-pervading 
effiuence cf all fine parts and genial sensibilities, 
harmoniously balanced, and intimately intermingled 
in the mental constitution. And therefore there is 
no constitutional quality or spiritual power which 
the race of refined and cultivated minds holds more 
lovingly in its remembrance, or honors with a more 
gontinuous admiration, than this of Humor. The 
writings that brisile and sparkle with wit, pass away 
like a brilliant march of troops, with their bayonet- 
peints glistening in the light, and the burnished 
crests gleaming on their standards. But the writ- 
ings that are animated and inwardly pervaded by 
the excellent grace and charm of humor, are always 
dear to men, and they never pass away. The phi- 
lanthropist, the statesman, the scholar, wish them 
near. The professional man delights to turn from 
his narrower occupations, to refresh and invigorate 
himself from their springs of hurtless and natural 
delight. The woman and the child find quick and 
outraying sympathies in them, which make them 
beloved and familiar by the fireside. And the plain, 
energetic and thoughtful man, the mechanic or the 
farmer, meets a something that is animating and 
gladdening to him, in their kindly spirit and spon- 
taneous vitality. ‘It seems somehow to grow up 
like the grass in my meadow,” said a man of this 
class of a book of this order, to us formerly. The 
easy, exuberant and verdurous quality of the unar- 
tificial and inspiriting writing had fascinated his at- 
tention, and his encomium was the best that could 
have been spoken of it. 

That such a true Humorist was Thomas Hood, our 
readers do not need to be told by us. Shy of gen- 
eral familiarity, yet loving and generous to a re- 
markable degree in his intercuurse with his friends, 
habitually delicate, chivalrous and enthusiastic, with 
the lyrical genius so thoroughly inwrought with his 
whole mental frame, that he sang like a bird, and 
that what would have been feats of difficult and am- 
bitious expression in others, most elaborately con- 
trived, were to him but gushing and free felicities of 
natural utterance,—he had also that cleansed and 
equal eye which sees everything justly, which de- 
tects the subtle incongruities of life, and the minor 
absurdities of action and of station, while it sees 
clearly, too, the great tendencies of history, the per- 
manent laws of moral order, and the principles of 
truth. If he wrote much in criticism of existing 
abuses, he wrote at least with a cheerful heart, from 
a truly harmonious and generous sensibility ; and 


and home to the homeless, is little to any one, and 
least of all to the man, except with it be combined 
some permanent influence on character. And that 
charity which makes of a sturdy man a whining 
pensioner, which changes an industrious woman 
into a wheedling, complaining, exacting supplicant, 
and brings up children in the first childhood to the 
whine and lies of beggary, is not worth the name. 
Hunger, and cold, and nakedness are better for men 
than such charity. 

At this time, and at all times, we must remember 
that one of the most difficult exercises in the world 
is giving. Any one with even a little experience of 
the world, sees so often the kindnesses of the rich to 
the poor bringing forth bad fruit, sees so many m’s- 
takes, so much misdirection of gifts, so much mis- 
using, he is so often uncertain in his own charities 
whether the evil, which he does not see, of their 
working has not been more than the good; h@is so 
fearful of touching even lightly on that most deli- 
cate and intangible personality of the poorest man, 
to infringe on which is violation and tyranny, that 
he may well be excused sometimes for doubting 
whether favors are ever of any benefit at all, except 
to the giver. 

However, we have a model of charity. There 
was Ong once, whose whole life was an act of bene- 
ficence; whose glance lit up the deepest gloomun of 
poverty ; who could give without stint, and not feel 
himself robbed or disappointed at ingratitude, or 
crush those he benefitted. Yet from first to last 
with Him, charity was always accompanied with in- 
fluences upon character. It was the permanent 
effect, not the present relief, he most desired. 

C. L. B. 
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WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 


Aw article has just appeared in the Recus des deux 
Mondes, for Dec., on “ American Life and Litera 
ture,” which is singularly elevated in tone, and, for 
its suggestions, worth considering by American 
readers. The especial text is a crilique of the 
‘“‘Lamp-lighter,” the success of which, in connee- 
tion with that of severel works from female authors, 
calls the attention of the reviewer to the position 
and influence woman is now holding in modern so- 
ciety. The tone cf social life in Continental Europe, 
he thinks, is descending. Men are either sunk in 
gross and animal pleasures, or are hurried away in 
the eager life of industry and ambition. Noble and 
heroic aims are much lost sight of. With this, wo- 
man’s influence falls. ‘She is queen and mistress 
yet,” he adds, “in appearance, but in appearance 
only. She governs only officially; some remains 
of old chivalrous perfumes, mouldy and rancid, are 
still burnt before the beautiful idol; some freble 
vestiges of respect are still accorded to her feeble- 
ness. . . At bottom, she has lost her moral pres- 
tige and that religious influence which has made 
her free for so many ages. She begins to have no 
more empire over souls,” 

This the reviewer regards especially asa tendency 
of the Saxon civilization. The material life swal- 
lows up the life of sentiment; and those grosser 
and more intense desires cultivated in the struggle 
of commerce, destroy the appreciation for the finer 
pleasures of the heart. 
urges, ‘that every time Industry creates a new 
means of pleasure, or makes a new step, the influ- 
ence of woman descends one degree lower.” The 
counter-influence, he thinks, is often sought by the 
woman in the very luxury and brilliancy which In- 
dustry alone can create, and in which she seeks a 
weak refuge against the gross and material ideas of 
the day. 

Of all countries, America, he supposes to suffer 
the most from this dominion of Materialism, for in 
the Old World the business-mwan and the man of 





more eminent praise could be given to no writer of 
his class than was given unchallenged to him by his 
contemporaries, when it was said, after his death, 
that ‘in all bis writings not a single line of immoral 
tendency of calculated to pain an individual, can 
be pointed out.” Never willing to be publicly ap- 
plauded and lionized, he prized as above all carth- 
ly good the sincere admiration and love of his friends; 
and the circle of those friends, who admire and 
mourn for him, will be continually enlarged as his 
writings continue to be read among men. 

Mr. Sarzent has rendered a timely and useful ser- 
vice to American literature by carefully collecting 
and editing the poetical works of so amiable a man, 
so true a poet, and so eminent a humorist. 

Later Years. By the author of “The Old House by 
the River,” and “The Owl-Creek Letters.” New- 
York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1854. 
Tue same pleasing literary facility, the same vein 

of kindly and regretful sensibility, the same easy 

picturing of sceneries in nature, and of sad and 
startling occurrences in life, which made the former 
volumes from the pen of this writer engaging and 
popular, are shown in this later serios of sketches. 
The book is pure in spirit, and animated and cheer- 
ful in its general tone. The breezy breath of the 
forest wilderness quite pervades certain parts of it, 
while others shimmer with a true reflection from 
the waters off Stonington and Watch Hill. The 
letters wiil open their mute lips, ang talk very agree- 
ably for a half hour or more, to any who desire it, 
by the evening-astral, or, if there be any corner of 
the world where the phenomenon still lingers, by 
the winter firelight. Even the flaming gas will not 
quite put out the pleasant and delicate beauty of 
nature which is on the pages; though they evidenily 
were not written in its garish and hot atmosphere. 


"Way Down-East; er, Portraitures of Yankee Life. 
By Seva Smita, the original Major Jack Downing. 
New-Yurk: J. C. Derby, 119 Nassau street. 1854, 
Tue salient features of rustic life in the ‘province 

of Maine’ are set forth in these sketches in a style 
of lively and pleasant caricature, which will make 
them read without anger by any, and with much 
amusement by some. The four or five wood-cuts 
scattered through the volume are excellently con- 
ceived and executed, the imprint is clear, and we 
should suppose the book would be for a while a fa- 
vorite in the railroad cars, and wherever men want 
to run while they read. We are satisfied, from a 
glance at two or three of the chapters contained in 
it, that it is at least much better for such transient 
use than the books we see most freely circulated on 
the avenues of travel—the gaudy and depraving 
pages of “Fashion and Famine,” or the sad exhibi- 
tion of complicated, successful, and unblushing 
knavery given in Barnum’s Autobiography, 
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SCENE AMONG THE POOR 


Tis scene of the soup-kitchen is touching to a 
spectator, and speaks of good hearty human feel- 
ings. Stiil for one I distrust the whole operation of 
public feeding. 

It is plain to us who visit among the poor, that 
a whining, beggarly spirit of pauperism is springing 
up among the poor, than which starvation is hardly 
worse. The idea spreads among them that the pub- 
lic must take care of them, and that they need not 
make the least possible exertion to help themselves. 
That which above all makes up manhood, and to 


gain which & man may gladly suffer the worst rubs 
and b'ows of life-—the sense of independence — is 


weakened in many of them. Tho soup kitchens 
may be necessary; they are, just for this crisis of 
hunger ; yet they are most dangerous experiments 
and need great discrimination in the management. 
When will men learn that charity, true charity, does 
not mean only relief, but reform? To fill the empty 
Stomach, to clothe the naked body, to give shelter 
‘ 


mere passion can not escape cntirely the historic 
influence; every where something of the atmos- 
phere of the Past surrounds him, and calls him al- 
most unconsciously away to the beauty, or heroism, 
or mystery of the times gone by. Here all is the 
bare, bald, practical Present. 

This has prompted, in his view, the bold utter- 
ances of American and English women—the writers 
of “ Uncle Tom,” of “Jane Eyre,” of ‘* Wide, Wide- 
World,” and the “‘ Lamplighter.” They are protests, 
in one form or other, against the base and material and 
unjust ideas of the day. They speak for the natu- 
ral against the conventional; for the simple, the 
childish even, against the artificial ; for the human 
soul in the peorest and lowest, as opposed to the 
tyranny either of laws or of public opinion. 


“They all have a common aim — to recommend 
a Spirit of charity—and that in its broadest sense ; 
a spirit of beneficence, not merely towards the mis- 
erable, but towards all human beings, whatever be 
their rank or condition. They teach love of neigh- 
bor and human sympathy.” 


“Let women write,” he says; “let them speak 
and act; it is not we who will complain of them. 
Women in France,” he bitterly adds, “have not 
done this; where women, who have taken up the 
pen, have nothing more interesting to do than to 
relate, in sentimental prose, old histories of adul- 
tery, which the most vulgar readers would no more 
of!” 

In the whole modern world, is his noble state- 
ment, are two societies. One is made up of the 
generous, the thoughtful, the heroic; the men and 
women of ideas, of ideals, of aspirations; a!l those 
who do not live alone in the present, who belong to 
a distant future, and to humanity; the simple, the 
genuine, the true, the humane; these are the few, 
the select in every land. They are joined, over all 
diversities of creed, and education, and language, in 
a kind of masonic sympathy. 


The other society has the multitude ; it is of all 
those who believe in the present; who are wedded 
alone to the tangible and material; who hunt for 
the prizes of pleasure, and passion, and gain; who 
are joined to the conventionalities, the usages, the 
prejudices of their clique or country ; who measure 
all things by present success, and who live in pres- 
ent gratification. This last is the “daughter of In- 





dustry.” 

The first,—“ the daughter of Time, of History, of 
Christianity, and of Science,’""—he doubts not, will 
finally conquer all obstacles, and will “obtain the 
protection of God.” As the leaders of this humani- 
ty in America, he pays a just and generous tribute 
to Channing, and Emerson, and Parker, who, with 
whatever bizarre, or severe qualitics, or whatever 
defective philosophy, have, at least, always set 
themselves ‘“‘against the exaggerated activity, the 
rapacious egotisin of the Americans, against the 
bigotry of sectarians, and the quasi-atheiem, which 
consists in regarding as just and good all which has 
been sanctioned by a Law emanating from passion- 
ate men, themselves creatures of crowds still more 
passionate”—and have “proclaimed, in opposition, 
the superiority of the individual over the nameless 
masses, and the adoration which man every where 
owes to all in the world that bears the mark di- 
vine.” 

This better society, he thinks, that women under 
the Saxon civilization, are especially heralding; 
that they, above all in America and England, are ut- 
tering the voice of humanity. The very choice of 
of these child-heroes in popular stories is to him, 
a proof of this tendency; that, as the eighteenth 
century found refuge from its artificiality in a 
“love of nature,” which characterized its literature, 
so the nineteenth should find it in a “love of 
childhood.” 

Whatever we may think of our reviewer's gen- 





eralizings, liable, in the nature of the subject to 


‘One can say,” he strongly 


THE IND 


ty is unquestionably what is called Materialism, by 
which we mean, am absorption in the tangible and 
practical ; a faith in present show and success, and 
a neglect of the ideal, the spiritual, and the beauti- 
ful. It is the spirit of the present and belongs not 
to the past or the future. It ignores all which is 
not concerned with immediate, definite profit and 
use. It sweeps away men from quiet home-plea- 
sures, from the enjoyments of art and beauty, and 
makes life a hot, eager, intense struggle for the 
most material good. In some respects, none of us 
can escape it. There isa deeper meaning in that 
last story of Dickens, “ Hard Times,” than appears 
on the surface. To the most of us in life, the world 
must always be a Coke-town. It hampers our 
ideals with its definite demands; it limits us every- 
where with its statistics, its laws of supply and de- 
mand, its hard, unyielding, practical spirit. We go 
out to our daily duties like the “hands” of the 
manufactory ; we must be every where bound to 
our set legal tasks; we are dusty and begrimed, 
and our brain aches with the whirl, and the buzz, 
and the din of the world’s daily machinery. This 
must be, the world can not go on without it. But 
every where the unlimited soul is struggling out. 
We hunger and thirst in our dusty teil for what 
is undefective and eternal, for the beautiful, 
and noble, and ideal. We catch at it,in the 
glimpse of the blue sky, or golden cloud, a8 we 
walk along the streets ; we reeeive it in the pieture 
on tho walls, in melodies of music, in generous 
words of orators, and the aspirations breathed out 
from true hearts in the pulpit. It is this—something 
of this influence which we demand in society, and 
which, we do not find in American society. 

To us hard, practical, brain-aching men, sunk in 
details, worried by business, forever compelled to 
measure fhings by their practical results, there 
ought to be in society, something which ennobles 
andelevates. A woman ought by her very presence, 
to speak to us of what is calm, and true, and ennob- 
ling. We ought to be conscious that in her pres- 
ence, at least, our base, selfish aims, our shams and 
petty worldly-wise principles are to be at once, of 
necessity, dropped. We should feel that she is al- 
ways a refuge for noble and generous sentiments, 
even if all the rest of the world unite to cast them 
out. Wherever she errs, it should never be for the 
conventional against the true, for the strong 
against the weak, for present, practical opinion 
against heroic ideas. We would have her too poetic 
and generous, and genuine and true, rather than be 
soiled in the least by the reverse. 

But how is it now? Who goes to the “best Am- 
erican society” for inspiration, for gencrous feelings, 
for aid in what is unconventional and true? It istrue, 
that a few American women have spoken nobly for 
lasting and just ideas, against all the base opinions 
of theday. But how little one sees of such in society! 
Who in the New-York “refined circles” cares for 
the martyrs of liberty in other countries, or even for 
the bereft of liberty in this country ? 
generous word for the aspirations and efforts of the 
Keformers of the day ? 


Who dares support simplicity and reality in dress, 
or furniture, or manner, against the shams, and 
gaudiness, and folly of the time? Who is ready 
for friendship ? 
society which is worthy of the name? 


the day. As the French reviewer says, “She still 


’ 


chivalrous time, when to be a “lJady,"’ was to be 
the friend of whatever was heroic, and elevated, 
and noble. C. L. B. 
= - *@- - 
THE SUPPRESSION OF POPERY BY THE 
ROMANS 


February with very peculiar interest. Strange as it 
seems, the anniversary of the republic and of the 


unanimous vote of his own subjects, has been eelebra- 


In this the Romans have dis- 
played their ingenuity, as well as their patriotism and 
their Protestantiom, They have been for centuries 
celebrated for their wit as well as their taste; and 
the keenness of mind whieh has been dieplayed for 
ages by their anonymous aatirists, speaking through 
the mouths of Marforio and Pasquino, has been shown 


of the French soldiery. 


their late revolution. One year it was rumored that 
the 9th of February would be ushered in at morning 
by the firing of salutes on the tops of the seven hills; 
and this was announced even in the newspapers of 
New-York. Spies and sentries were therefore posted 
to prevent such an offence against His Holiness, whose 
nerves were too delicate to endure the emell of gun- 
powder, although he had sent four armies against his be- 
loved city, the fold of hia flock, and threw cannon shot 
and bomb-shells into it during six weeks—"' the sugar- 
plums of Pius 1X..” as those missiles have sinee been 
ealled. However, notwithstanding all this, the salutes 
were fired; every ear in Rome heard them, and al- 
though not a lip uttered 4 word of the meaning 
they conveyed, at the recollections which they awaken- 
ed of ancient and modern events, or the hopes which 
they encouraged of future sens, eyes brightened, 
because hearts felt. The next year it was again 
rumored that the anniversary would not be forgotten ; 
but no shota were heard from the Capitoline, the 
Pjncian, or Palatine, from the little garden of Horace 
on the Esquiline, or their cister hills, Butat an early 
hour the atreete were filled by multitudes, who with 
one consent thronged the streets and exchanged aalu- 
tationa, with looke and smiles of extraordinary 
meaning. It had long been a prison crime to wear 
the tricolors; but in various ingenious ways they were 
often brought into union asif by accident, by patriots 
who knew that their intent was understood, and silently 
approved by all. Among other expedients three la- 
dies, each arrayed in one of the colors, would meet, 
salute and converse, placing themselvea in the order 
in which they are arranged in the flag and ecockade of 
the republic, and stand or walk together, participating 
in the feelings which ehone in the expreacive looks of 
all around them. 

Dr. Gayani, now for eome time a resident of New- 
York, and a prominent member of the Constituent As- 
sembly of Rome during the repu'lio, has recently 
delivered a very interesting course of lectures in New- 
Haven, in which he portrayed the eharucier and senti- 
ments%f his fellow-citizens both before, during, and 
since the revolution; and those who heard him must 
feel a high regard for their intelligence, patriotism, and 
inextinguishable antipathy to the eruel and bypecrit- 
ieal Papal Government, and indulge strong hopes of 
seeing it again and finally overthrown. No fact is 
more incon‘rovertible than that, without the power 
of the French army under Oudinot, the Romacs would 
have successfully and triumphantly sustained them- 
selves ia thefr independence, and kept Popery forever 
from regotering their walls. It is mort certain that 
the Pope has since done nothing to ingratiate himseif 
with the people ; but that, on the contrary, the heart- 
burning at his oppression and detistation of his 
atrocious hypocrisy have increased from year to year, 
so that the Romans are ready, whenever the moment 
shall arrive, to rise more universally and strike more 
vigorously than before. And one can not look at the 
precarious state of things in Europe without a convic- 
tion, that any one of many possible and even probable 
changes which are supposable, may cause a sudden pre- 
ponderanee of one of those weights which now keep 
the state of things in Rome in equilibrio, and, like 
some of the soenes painted in the Apocalyps, astonish 
the nations, Dd. 





great errors, there is much of valuable suggestion in | 
his views of America. The great bane of our socie- | 


Who has a friendship -in our best 
Alas! too 

j i ve | ne ~ 
often, it is the woman, who, above al!, encourages 
the extravagance and conventionalism and sham of 


reigns, but (too often) in appearance only,” and the 
homage that we offer her is the historic relic of a 


ITaLtan patriote, with good reason, regard the 9th of 
formal nullification of the Pope’s temporal power by the 


ted in that ancient metropolis of the world, in spite of 
all the watchfulness of the priest. «pies aud the power 


in the various modes of keeping up the anniversiry of 


EPENDENT. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


X—, Jan. 2, 1855. 

To rag Epirors os Tus Lxperenpent: 

+ $Guntizmen:—A Roman Catholic writer has pub- 
lished in a late number of the Revue des deux Mondea, 
an article upon Channing, in which, if he has shown 
great ignorance both of Channing and the United 
States, he has exhibited a remarkable knowledge and 
insight into the religious condition of his own country. 
Some of hie words are co strikingly true, that I can 
not resist quoting a few: “ France,” says he, “is the 
most orthodox country in the world, for it is the most 
indifferent as to religion. In religion, as well as in 
every thing else, France wishes for something of a 
general character, and cares not for any thing delicate 
or distinguished. Every religious controversy appears 
in France, in bad taste; people can not understand 
how they can be divided by maiters of so little im- 
portance. The argument of the Theologians against 
Protestantism, reproaching it for its endless divisions, 
and the new sects to which it is all the time giving birth, 
just as if that was not a symptom of life and religious 
activity,— just as if the uniformity of belief was not 
almost always caused by the debasement of minds,— 
that argument, I say, is considered in France quite 
satisfactory. Therefore it is that after each effort to 
shake off her indifference, France falls back, more 
heavily than ever into Catholicism or infidelity. This 
country is absolute in every thing; this people like 
well-defined theses, which give them fair opportuni- 
ties for the use of their rhetoric and satisfy their taste 
for general declamation. The wise see and wish for 
something better, but the wise are not of their own 
country.” Of course this description answers not to 
every Frenchman, but how faithfully it represents the 
general disposition of our people? If only the wise 
who see something better would faithfully adhere to it, 
there might be a reform accomplished, but they are 
more anxious to point out the errors of their contem- 
poraries than to set before them a better example. 

Not to the wise, but to the unlearned, it is given 
rom Heaven, with faith in Christ, to realize first in 
themselvea, then around themselves, those reforms 
vainly wished for by the worldly wiseman. And this 
renders the more to be deplored all that which is done 
to prevent among us the manifestation cf religious 
feelings differing from those of the majority of the 
people. This reflection is suggested to me by the re- 
cent arbitrary probibition made to the Protestant com- 
munity of Franvilliers, to assemble in the house of 
worship built by themselves to be used instead of the 
former one which had become too small. In this in- 
stance the Government seems to have expressly de- 
elared that Protestantism must not spread. Experience 
has not yet tanght them the vanity of all their efforts 
to prevent the spread of the Gospel. If they would 
ouly institute an inquiry in all the places where op- 
position has been made to missionary efforts, they 
would, perhapa, learn enough from it to induce them 
to stop their petty persecutions. 

Mr. Gauthier, the Senator, a Protestant from Bor- 
deaux, once a peer of France under Louis Philippe, once 


the Central Council of the Reformed Churches, instead 


of Bonaparte at the opening of his house and eenate. 


palace to hear of his will and prepare to doit. Well, 


had made, both in the Baltic and in the Black Sea, 


work undertaken, he would require from them to vote 
two laws; the first for a new loan, national and en- 


francs; the second, to cail under our flag this year, 
only one hundred and forty thousand young soldiers 
Thereupon the servante of his majesty have met, and 
unanimously resolved that his will become a law: 
The millions and the men will be ready in time. The 
imperial epeech alludes to the treaty with Austria, 
which may, perhaps, become offensive as well as defen 

sive, and wil! possibly be found to mean something in 
the course of time. It alludes, also, to the increasing 
prosperity of the country, and the unbounded love of 
the people and army for their beloved ruler. And 
yet from diverse parte of the copntry, from Goreux, 
the Limousin, and other parts we hear of riota caused 
by the dearnesa of bread, scarcity of labor, and diffi 

culty to live. Taxes are heavier than they have been 
for a long time, and they will be etill increased in order 
to meet the expenses of war; trade is dull, wretched ; 
families are universally mourning over & war which 
costa them their most active and best supporters; 
the whole nation, without enthusiasm of any kind, 
is groaning under the burden. ... And that is called a 
happy state of things! 

You will remark in the Emperor's speech, that not a 
word is said about Prussia ;—Turkey, poor Turkey, is 
not even mentioned—for which, they eay, al! this war 
has been undertaken. 

A curious incident took place after the pronouncing 
of the imperial speech. According to custom, the 
eannon of the Hotel des Invalides was to fire a certain 
number of times—twenty one. When the twenty-one 
were fired, the cannon went on firing many more times, 
so that the people of Parie were convinced that Sevas- 
topol was taken, and the news of the happy event 
made known by that firing. The rumor spread with 
the greatest rapidity; the funds at La Bourse went 
up ina moment, . . . until the imperial speech was 
posted upon the walls of the houses, giving the 
unwelcome news of a new appeal for men and money 
to continue the war. Then the funds went down 
again, and the enthusiasm of the people was dampened, 
which was easily done considering how little warm it 
was before. When Sevastopol is taken, if that event 
ever takes place, nobody will believe it. 

While the Allies continue their preparations for car- 
rying on the war, the Emperor of Russia is not idle. 
Somehow or other, he finds resources, and keeps up his 
immense armies; nay, he means to increase the number 
of his soldiers, and he has just called ten men out of 
each thousand of the inhabitants of the eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire. Thus is the struggle assuming 
every day greater proportions, and every hope of a 
speedy peace discouraged. How will it end; and who 
will profit by the exhaustion in finances and men of 
the contending parties? God only knows. 

France Partevr 
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THE TEARS STARTED. 


Arrront, Steuben Co. N.Y., Jan 29, 1855. 
A rew weeks since, Rev. O. Parker was invited to visit 
Arkport and put forth some efforts to promote a re- 
vival. But on visiting the place he found the popu- 
lation sparse, and a less hopeful field of effort than he 
expected, and concluded not to remain. As I carried 
him out of the place, I told him that the tears started 
when I teld a young lady, a member of the church, 
that he weuld not stop in A. We visited places much 
larger, where he was invited to remain and labor, but 
he reselved te return and labor at Arkport, remarking 
that he did not see the “tears etart;” and the result 
has beer, that serious difficulties have been healed, the 
ehurch members greatly revived, quite a number of 
backeliders brought back, and over twenty hopefully 
converted. For two weeks and a half that Bro. P. 
labored here, the inter-et steadily inereased. Meetings 
were continued eve. _», Lu. the population at a dise 
tance that were beginning to be reached, did not con- 
tinue to attend on account of bad roads, eo that not 
so many ive ;ielded their hearts to Christ as we 
hoped ing from house to house has been found 
&n ciivient part of Christian labor in euch cireum- 
stances. To show that God will bless special individual 
effort for the conversion of sinners, I will mention an 
incident during the last week of our meeting. The 
individual whose starting teare led Bro. P. to remain 
with us, caught a suggestion from one of his divcourses, 
to send ten miles for a former companion of hers, for 
whose conversion she had of late felt a deep des re 
That friend came, and at once submitted to Chriet. 
The next day ber sister came, and rhe, too, made a like 





an ardent republican, now a thorough Bonapartist, has 
been chosen by the Emperor to be the President of 


of Admiral Baudin, deseased. Mr. Gauthier was al- 
Who has a | ready a member of the Council. 

In politics, the great event of the day is the speech 
As his servants they go to him, and are received in his 


on the 26th of last month they were informed that we 


two glorious campaigns; that to continue the glorious 


thusiastic, of course, of some six hundred millions of 
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friends to attend euch meetings, ang parenta wou!d 
attend constantly with their children, they might re- 
joice over their conversion as parents have done here. 
Since leaving A., Bro. Parker has held a meeting of 
three weeks in Almond, six miles distant, where a 
large church and pastor were ready to weleome him, 
and enter into the work. There has resulted one of 
the greatest displays of grace that this region has 
ever been blessed with. Over two hundred, as there 
is good evidence to believe, have been led to Christ; 
and the interest, to the very last, has not abated, but 
steadily increased. All ages, from the man of gray 
hairs down to children just arrived to years of under- 
standing, have been the subjects of renewing grace. 
There has appeared to be but very little excitement. 
The truth, presented with great clearness, has been 
“the sword of the Spirit.” Even the most conserva- 
tive have not been able to find fault with the meet- 
ings. 

Bro. Parker goes to Dansville to-day, to commence 
a meeting there in the Second Presbyterian Church. I 
understand that all the Evangelical churches in the 
place are united in desiring him to come. 

The work in this region is certainly of the Lord, and 
to him be all the glory, whoever are the instrumental- 
ities in carrying it on. G. B.C 


DONATION VISITS. 


Recextiy it has been my pleasure to witness two 
cheering and orderly donation visits to ministers: 
one to Rev. L S. Hough, Westfield, Ct., the other 
to Rev. Nathaniel Minor, Millington Society, East 
Haddam, Ct. The first was at the meeting-house, 
where were exeellent addresses, and corresponding 
singing and free-will offerings. Rev. J. L. Dadley, of 
Middletown, and Rev. G. A. Bryan, of Cromwell, 
were among the speakers. 

Bro. Minor, successor of Dr. Lyman, after a quarter 
of a century of toil among them, and moving from 
house to house, had the satisfaction of meeting his 
people at their own new and commodious par- 
sonage. 

At Middle Haddam Landing an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil ia invited to meet Feb. 1st, to recognize the organ- 
ization of a new Congregational Church, known as the 
24 Congregational Church at Middle Haddam. 
VIATOR. 


Our City Column. 


Mr. Paresootr’s new work on Spanieh History is to 
be published in the spring. 

Turns is very little being done by our publishers, 
Scarcely a work of importance has been produced or 
announced even by our most prominent houses, The 
flashy books continue to ba advertised in the same as 
tonishing manner as hitherto. We rejoice to hear 
that Barnum’s “ Life” is a heavy drag. 

Pavut JuLren gave a concert in this city on Friday 
evening last,—a farewell concert previous to his 
departure on his Southern tour. 

Tnere has been but little good public musie in 
the city during the past week. Singing birds are al! 
Goldfinchea, and the times are too hard for them. 

Tuk Societiesf or the Relief of the Poor throughout 
We hear of 
light- 


the city continue to be fully employed. 
distress every where, and though much has be« 
ened. The weather continacs very revere, and the 
demands for help are incessant and clamorous. We 
believe that the churches are doing their full share 
toward lifting the burden of poverty from the backs 
One of the bitter: st f-atures of the 


crisis ig the deplorable condition of many who have 


of the suffering. 


hitherto been enabled to preserve a respectable situation 
among their fellows. Perhaps this statement applies 
as much to single wemen and widows astomen. A 
lady, whose whole time is oceupied in doing good, 
informs us that she knows of six cases within her 
own circle of observation, of women, educated and 
well-bred, reduced by poverty and the absence of al] 
hope of permanent relief to the wretched alternative 
of the bottle. The eoup houses are as much thronged 
as ever, and as we look out of our window upon Stew- 
art’s poor-door, we see the daily throng pressing and 
crowding as unsatisfied to-day as yesterday. The 
ultimate good of these soup-houses is being questioned 
in the newspapers, and we hear it discuseed in private. 
It seems to be apprehended that a systematized beg- 
gary may be entailed upon us—a calamity hitherto 
unknown ia this country. 

Ex-Governor Fis has gone to the Havana for the 
sake of hie health by the advice of his physician. He 
was accompanied by his family. 

Tue Committee on Commerce and Navigation of the 
State Legislature visited our city last week. They 
were ac‘ompanied by three Governors, namely, Gov. 
Clark, of New-York, Gov, Price, of New-Jersey, and 
Gov. Dutton, of Connecticut. They came for the pur- 
pose of examining the varions encroachments alleged 
to have been made by pier extensions in the harbor of 
New-York. They have since returned, but we can not 
learn what was the result of their investigations, which 
were enlivened by the usual musie, dinners, suppers, 


and speech-making. 


Mr. Mapas delivered a lecture on “the Curiosities 
of Aurieulture” on the evening of Thursday, Feb. 1 
before an audience essembled at the Meehanies’ Insti 
tute, No. 1 Bowery. The “ curiosities” consisted of facts, 
proving that domestic plants and animals have been 
undergoing gradual but sure improvement since the 
earliest times through the azeney of man. He made 
some remarks in this connection on the horses of the 


gin Frieze, which it would be well for our corres- 
pondent on the fine arts to take up. 


Rev. H. W. Brecuea lectured on Thursday evesing 
at the Broadway Tabernacle before the New-England 
Young Men's Agsociation, on the subject of “ Patriot- 
ism.” There was a large attendance, and the lecture, 
occupying two hours in delivery, was listened to with 
deservedly marked attention. 


Freperick Doverass delivered a lecture on “ the 
Means of Ameliorating the Condition of the Colored 
tace” before the Young Men's Literary Productive 
Society, in the First Colored Congregational Church 
in Sixth Street. 

Rev. Dr. Manauan gave another of his series of 
lectures on the subject of “the World's Indebtedness 
to the Church,” at Clinton Hall, on Thursday evening. 


Rev. Dr Hawkes read a paper on the Aboriginal 
Languages before the Geographical Society on Thurs- 
day evening. The first of February seems to have 
been prolific in lectures, 


Miss Cumainas, the authores: of “The Lamplighter,” 
is spending the winter in New-York city, and, we 
understand, is making arrangements for publishing a 
new book. 

Da. Macoon is reported to be writing a work upon 
Christian Art. Willit add any thing to the store of 
information contained in Lord Lindsay’s volumee, or 
the elaborate works of Mrs. Jamieson? 

Purxam & Co, announce a new collection of Eesays 
and Stories by Washington Irving. it is called 
Wolfert’s Roost,” and having had the pleasure of 
running over the proofs, we can confidently promise 
that the lovers of Irving are to renew the delights that 
attended the reading of the Sketch-book, We learn 
that the long-promised Life of Washington, by Irving, 
is nearly completed, and that we may expect to find 
it on the publishers’ tables by the spring. 

Ovr good Mayor continues to work for the public 
with all the energy and practical sense with which he 
began. Certainly, the way in which he is upheld by 
the press muet greatly encourage him. Our Police are 
fast winning the entire confidence of the community. 
They are no longer the by-word and reproach of our 
city, but by their efficiency and respectable appear- 
anee, are becoming a civil feature that we are proud 
of. Mayor Wood is doubly strengthened by Mr. Mat- 
rell’s thorough organization of the men over whom he 


presides, 





ened by benevolence, yet the great load is not by!t- | 


ordinance 
the noisy and impudent clamor raised by th 
men at the stations and wharves on thea 
and steamboate. We quote the followin 

y ad * 8 para 
from the New-York Daily Times of Tuesday P 

“ Toe Mayor ann tue Hackmen —Se tic be yn 
ordinance regulating the licensivg, rates of “a Of the 
bering, stands, driving, eta, ete, of hackne ye tum 
carriages, cabs, and stages, in the city of 4, : shes 
passed May 10, 1845, and never repealed Pe , Sort 
lown: ve oe 

“*No person shall solicit or request, nor ,),. 
licensed owner or driver of any hackney Cor h. he 
riage or cab, or accommodation stage coach ie “ar 
request, hire, employ, euffer or permit any 
solicit or request, in any way, directly ¢ 
any pereon or persons in the public strevrs , 
place of public amusement, or on board , * pond am 
boat or other vessel, or at any steanhout jo.” a 
other Janding, or upon avy wharf or pie, ™ a 
of New-York, to ride in, or bire, or enyava , 
any hackney eoach, carriage or cab, ur ot 
under the penalty of ten dollars fur « ch 
offense, to be sued for and recovered from 
owner or driver, any or either of them sever 
respectively.’ 

“ Now, this law was a dead letter. The ha, kd 
ers ignored it, and the public forg@t that ant ‘ ‘ 
dinance had ever existed. But Mayor Wood 
advent to power, lost no time in hunti: Z Up the ord 
nance, and euch as had the temerity to vio ate it * 
hack-drivers are consequently in a yvreat state of 
citement, and are using their test endeavors ¢ 
repeal of the (to them) obnoxious ordinances . 
said. 

“They held a meeting last night, and reso), 
work with increasing evergy for the repeal of con, 
31, and with that view appointed committers (,. 
different Wards to solicit petitions for ite re, 
hackmen say that it is no crime to solicit w 
men who made the law of which they com) " 
ited votes, and used every effort to obtain office 
therefore, should the hack-driver be prevent. 
soliciting employment! They think the Jaw 
and undemocratic, and ought to be repealed 


fn! ec 
pea 


will hold another meeting on Satur, ay next.” 
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The 
We venture to predict that the hackmen «i> » 
with very littlesympathy from the public in 
position to the Mayor’s enforcewent of @ ee: 
like the one above quoted. 

Daturosine Tuk Pork.—Observe the noti 
great meeting at the Broadway Tabernacle, on P- 


evening, Feb. 9, in commemoration of the loo 
thronement of the Pope by the Roman Ly 


1849. 


Unuicensepy Pawnerokerns.—Among th: 


complaints entered on the Mayor's 


-Book is « 
which the defendant is charged with extort 

t 

f 


fur a loan of $40 for six months, and 


irtt 

said defendant is not a licensed pawnbroker 

only one of the numberless cases in which t} 

and parties temporarily embarras-ed, ar 

the knaves and roguish speculators that | 

in Various parta of this city. We took oc 

last to apeak of the evils of increased misery 
these harpies create by their rapacity and ex! 
This practice, and those of short weights and 

all equally ‘vile, dishonest and frandulent, 4 
the severest visitation by Mayor Wood, who we trve 
will teach these knaves that the law, when duly a 
ministered, is a terror to evil-doers |! 


Iuurenation.—The total nuraber of aliens w) 
rived at the port of New-York during the past year 
Of these there were 


1854—was 319,228. 





Natives of Germany. 


| Ireland... 
. England 
| other countries........--.-.. 
Rerractrory Liquor Deaters —The number of pis 
open for the sale of liquor oa Sunday was 20. 
were im the 4th, 6th and 19:h wards, whose Ald 
refuse to codperate with the Mayor in revoking t 
license. His Honor will, however, prose 
fractory ones on his own responsibility, und 
They will be brought bef 
Grand Jury as eoon as poasivle. This int 


Sunday Liquor Law 


official. — Mirror. 





Revrey vor tuk Poor —The Treasurer of the] 
lately given at the St. Nicholas Hote! for the | 
of the poor, announces the receipts as follows 
By 5,000 tickets... nye 
Gifts above the ticket prices 


Expenses. ... 
&S,849 9 


The whole of which has been appropriately dor 
to the societies for reli-f of the ) oor. 


Late Esrmre Crry Bang.—Julve Rovevel’ in bn 
decision on thie case in the Supreme Court 
29th inst., pronounced the Bank insolvent, and 
pointed the United States Trust Company t 
receiver. The assignment which had been mad 
the bank to three individuals, two of them its deht 
and selected by indebted directors the Judve a 
would have been void by the statute of frauds 


if it had been made by 4 solvent institutios 


We understand that a stockholder of the E é 
Avenue Bank has commenced legal proceeding 
against the Directors, to recover the value of 
stocks. His plea is that the Directors have been guilty 
of fraud in the management of that institution. Hie 
legal advisers instruct him that if he ean euetair | 
piea, he can make the Directors individually abi 
for their mismanagement. This will be a new featu 
in the history of bogus banking. 


Loaxs to tag Poor.—Several propositions und 
this head have appeared in various of our city pa] 
but we do not s-e the necessity of increasing @ man: 
difficulties, whieh this process, we think, ia most likely 
to effect. The workinz-man does not want any helf 


of that kind—his real want is emplo.ment; give bit 


that, and he ean, by his industry supply his 
, i 7 de 


loans, and those of his family into the bargain. 

A Nrwiy-invente! street-cleaner ia about ! f 
ly tried in this city, and if i: is found effectual we may 
hope that before many weeks a thorough system of! 
cleaning our streets will be planned and faith‘ully cat 
ried out. There is no reason why New York sh 
not be as clean as London or Boston, and we belies 
our excellent Mayor means to show that “some things 
ean be done as well as others,” by making it eo. 


Tuxre was a terrible rumor afloat a few days sinc 
that Comptroller Flagg had been robbed of a fabulow 
amount of money while going home a few nights since 
But it turned out to be as false as the last publisher’ 
advertisement of “ten thousand copies auld in ad 
vance”—the robbed gentlemen having been relieved o! 
the amount so dexterously that the first information he 
had of it was gained from reading the morning pape! 
Beside, he bad very little money about him. 


—_ **@- ——__. 


Newspoy's Concert.—A correspondent writes us & 
call attention to the “Newsboy’s concert for thei! 
own benefit,” to be given at the Broad way Tabern: 
on Wednesday evening next, Febraary 14th, Tb: 
boys will be aided by several artists and amateurs 
It will be the first Newsboy’s Concert the world eve! 
saw, and will be a very interesting occasion. Ost 
friend says that there are 500 News-pors in the 
the greater part of them poor and trien:!es 
have a spirit of independence, and wis! to hw} 
selves. Remarks by several distinguished centiemel 
will be interspersed. 
of their Sabbath evening reiinions at the Newesboy* 
Hall, sixth story over the Sun office, and he says: 
“An hour was spent ia singing with their mus 
teacher, Mr. Van Meter, Mr. G. B. Leomia accompary 
ing them on the melodeon. Qh, sir. what a chang’ 
since Mr. Tracy has become a father to them. They 
commenced by chanting ‘I will lift up mine eyes ante 
the hills from whence cometh my help,” Then Mr. Vas 
Meter tenderly and affectionately invited them to the 
Savior, Many an eye was full of tears, while some laid 
their heads upon the desk before them and wep’, for thé 
heart waa full. One boy wept very much, and when 
kindly spoken to at the close, said, ‘Oh, sir, | am ench 
a sinner.’ This little fellow has neither father, mo 
ther, home nor friends.) How grateful to his lone 
heart is a kindly word.” 


Our correspondent attended on 


—————. 
J 








The Maycr’s last move, which will delight all order 


JOHN A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff Street. 
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